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THE MAKING OF A LEXICON* 


IT is perhaps permissible to assume that 
many members of the Classical Associa- 
tion have by this time made acquaint- 
ance with Part I of the ninth edition of 
Liddell and Scott, and that most of these 
will have glanced at the Preface in which 
I have sketched the history of the under- 
taking and made plain that whatever 
advance it marks upon its predecessor 
is in the main due to the self-effacing 
generosity of a group of British and 
foreign scholars who have sacrificed a 
great part of their leisure in order to 
assist me in my task. It would be out 
of place, therefore, to recount at length 
to this audience what is there set forth. 
I would make my appeal rather to those 
who have already gained some acquaint- 
ance with the new Lexicon by daily use 
and who have doubtless detected in it 
many sins of omission and commission 
for which I would fain urge certain 
pleas in extenuation. I have now en- 
dured for the best part of fourteen years 
what Dr. Johnson (taking a hint from 
Scaliger) most aptly described as poena 
pro poents omnibus una, and there are 
many years of the sentence yet to be 
served. I can only hope that I may not 
incur the still heavier penalty which is 
justly due to those who take away the 
key of knowledge, and hinder such as 
would enter into the treasury. It will 
therefore be my main object in this 
paper to make clear and where neces- 
sary to illustrate by salient examples 


* [On 9 January 1926 Stuart Jones read a paper 
on ‘The Making of a Lexicon’ to the General 
Meeting of the Classical Association held at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. A short account of it 
was published in the Proceedings of the Classical 
Association, vol. xxxiii (1926), 42-3. Though it 
lacks title, date, or signature, a manuscript found 
after his death (29 June 1939) among books and 
papers left by him to the Clarendon Press is 
obviously his manuscript of that paper. It is of 
interest because it was written a year after the 
Preface to Part I of the Lexicon, and he did 
not live to give the final account of his aims and 
methods that was expected to accompany Part X 
(1940). A few slight changes of expression have 
been made and a few notes added in brackets. ] 
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some of the principal difficulties which 
confront the compiler of a lexicon of 
classical Greek and the pitfalls which 
beset his path. This must necessarily 
bring in its train some criticisms of 
detail in the works of those who have 
already essayed the task ; but the writer 
is painfully aware that his own Lexicon 
lays itself open to similar criticism, and 
that the standard of accuracy which 
human nature is permitted to attain is 
only relative. In the first draft of the 
Preface to their Lexicon, Liddell and 
Scott devoted several pages to demon- 
strating that the Greek-English lexicon 
of Dr. Donnegan, which then held the 
field in this country and had reached a 
fourth edition, was both inadequate and 
inaccurate. They drew up tables of 
false references, incorrect translations, 
and other errors; and having thus 
shown that a new Greek-English lexicon 
was called for, they added: ‘We are 
prepared to expect that many faults 
may be found and will be found with it. 
But of this much we feel sure, that 
whatever faults of judgment or the like 
may be found, we cannot be charged 
with careless quotation, inaccurate refer- 
ence, or perplexed arrangement.’ These 
strictures, however, never saw the light, 
and the only record thereof (so far as I 
am aware) remains in an uncorrected 
proof of the original preface which was 
kindly placed at my disposal by the 
Rev. Walter Scott. It is not to be 
doubted that the writers did wisely to 
suppress the pages in question ; for al- 
though their work was undoubtedly far 
more accurate than that of Dr. Donne- 
gan, it would not be hard for a critic to 
find in it examples of the various types 
of error to which the frailty of lexico- 
graphers is subject, as indeed will be- 
come plain in the course of this paper. 

Before considering these, however, it 
is necessary to say something of the 
reasons, patent though they be, which 


1 [Now in the archives of the Clarendon Press.} 
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make the compilation of a lexicon to an 
ancient literature specially laborious. 
In the first place, then, the material 
with which we have to deal is but a 
smal] part of that once extant; the 
preservation of some ancient writings 
and the loss of others is in no small 
measure the work of chance; and the 
same applies to the purity of manu- 
script texts and the means of restoring 
the original scripts. The lexicographer 
must therefore possess his soul in 
patience whilst a host of scholars per- 
form the long and laborious tasks which 
are necessary in order that the true 
tradition may be established and a 
secure foundation laid for his work. 
No doubt much has already been done 
to purify the texts of the classical Greek 
writers from errors of transmission and 
at any rate to determine the issues 
which are or are not matters of reason- 
able doubt in disputed passages, but 
there remain considerable tracts of 
Greek literature which still await critical 
treatment. We may hope in time to have 
before us a text of Plutarch furnished 
with an adequate apparatus criticus, 
now that a beginning has been made 
with the new Teubner editions of the 
Lives by Lindskog and Ziegler and the 
Moralia by a group of scholars of whom 
two, Messrs. Paton and Wegehaupt, 
have already died ; and the verification 
of references in these volumes shows 
that many statements made by Liddell 
and Scott on the authority of the older 
editions need correction : but years must 
elapse before these texts are completed. 
The same applies to Nilén’s critical text 
of Lucian. The great enterprise of the 
Berlin Academy which is taking shape 
in the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum is 
bearing and will bear rich fruit for the 
lexicographer : but although he is grate- 
ful for purified texts of Aretaeus, Paul 
of Aegina, and some of the Commen- 
taries of Galen, he has a still livelier 
sense of the favours to come when the 
corpus of Hippocratic writings is at long 
last adequately presented. A single in- 
stance will show how unsafe it is to trust 
the printed text of Littré. The Greek 
word for a tooth, which we were taught 
when young to call ddovs, appears in the 


correct form d$wyv both in Herodotus and 
in Hippocrates ; but the common form, 
otherwise first found in the Septuagint, 
is also cited from the medical writer. 
When we examine the quotation, how- 
ever, we find it as a heading to one of 
the cases discussed in the fourth book 
of the Epidemiat, 6 ddovs tod ‘Hyna- 
orparov. As the symptoms of Hegesi- 
stratus’ case had no connexion with the 
teeth our suspicions are at once aroused: 
and on referring to Littré’s apparatus 
we find that an excellent manuscript 
has viidods. Thus the last piece of early 
evidence for édovs vanishes.! But though 
a vast deal remains to be done before 
the remains of Greek literature can be 
studied in reliable texts, there is a task 
awaiting fulfilment which for our pur- 
poses is of even more immediate impor- 
tance ; I mean, of course, the sifting of 
the ancient lexicographical tradition. 
The founder of Greek lexicography was 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, the pupil 
of Callimachus and teacher of Aris- 
tarchus. He had, of course, no thought 
of compiling a general lexicon of the 
Greek language, but made a series of 
collections under the title of Aéfes or 
TAdoou, upon which later compilers 
drew largely. Amongst these were lists 
of words denoting the various ages of 
men and animals, the degrees of family 
relationship and modes of address, 
glossaries of dialectal forms, and col- 
lections of rare words and usages in 
writers of the classical period. Each 
word was illustrated by quotations from 
earlier literature. To the same period 
belongs the first effort to compile a 
special lexicon for a single author; 
Bacchius of Tanagra, who (as Galen 
tells us) assisted Aristophanes by search- 
ing for suitable illustrations, was the 
author of the first glossary of medical 
terms, under the title of Aéfeus ‘Imzo- 
Kparous, illustrated by ‘many quotations 
from the poets’, as we learn from the 
preface of the similar but far more 
meagre work written by Erotian in the 
second half of the first century A.D., and 





1 [After the date of this paper it was found that 
édovs occurs in Ar. EN. 1161> 23 and Mech. 854 28. 
The new edition of L. and S. therefore retains 
ddovs as the Attic form.] 
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dedicated to Nero’s court physician. 
The next outstanding name in the his- 
tory of Greek lexicography is that of 
Didymus 6 XaAkévrepos. His main works 
in this field were the vocabularies of 
tragic and comic diction (Aéfis cwpixy 
and Adéis rpayinyn), which formed a 
supplement to the annotated texts of 
the dramatists in which, as in the 
‘variorum’ editions of the eighteenth 
century, results of the labour of earlier 
scholars were made accessible to the 
reading public. Didymus lived at the 
commencement of the Christian era, and 
his foster-child Apion (whom Tiberius 
nicknamed cymbalum mundi) compiled 
a Lexicon Homericum, very imperfectly 
represented by the extant abridgement 
which passes for the work of ‘ Apollon- 
ius the Sophist’. 

The time was now ripe for a compila- 
tion on a large scale; and the task 
was undertaken by Pamphilus of Alex- 
andria, who embodied the various lexica, 
glossaries, and vocabularies in his ency- 
clopaedic work ITepi yAwoodv Kai dvo- 
pdrwv. In this were garnered the fruits 
of three centuries of learned labour, 
whether devoted to the lexicography 
of special authors, literary styles, or 
dialects, or to collections based on 
variety of subject-matter. Alas! the 
ninety-five books of Pamphilus were too 
heavy a freight for the stream of time 
to carry ; and we can only dimly discern 
traces of the original through the medium 
of an abridgement twice abridged. In 
the reign of Hadrian lived Julius Vesti- 
nus, head of the State Church of Egypt 
and president of the Museum at Alex- 
andria, who must surely have been a 
direct or collateral descendant of the 
Julius Vestinus of Vienne of whom 
Claudius spoke in glowing terms in his 
speech on the admission of the Gallic 
chieftains to the Roman Senate, and 
whom Nero afterwards promoted to the 
viceroyalty of Egypt. Vestinus became 
Literary Secretary to Hadrian and Prin- 
cipal Keeper of the Imperial Libraries 
in Rome, and rendered what from our 
standpoint was a doubtful service to 
lexicography by reducing the ninety- 
five books of Pamphilus to thirty. 
These were, however, subjected to a 


much more drastic thinning-out by 
Diogenianus of Heraclea in Pontus, who 
cut down the thirty books of Vestinus 
to five. His work is cited in the bio- 
graphical notice of Suidas as Aeé€is 
mavrodam Kata orotxetov, so that he is 
the first writer of whom we can say with 
certainty that he carried through the 
principle of alphabetical arrangement 
in a general Greek lexicon. It seems 
probable (though this is a matter of 
dispute) that his work had a sub-title 
ITepiepyorévnres ‘The Poor Student’s 
Handbook’. Even this, however, is but 
dimly visible to us through the medium 
of the lexicon of Hesychius, a work 
which in default of better sources must 
furnish the staple food of the modern 
lexicographer. Hesychius seems to have 
lived in the fifth century, and his work 
has a prefatory letter addressed to a 
contemporary scholar named Eulogius, 
in which he recapitulates the history of 
the subject, and tells us that he was not 
content with transcribing Diogenianus, 
but revised his statements in order to 
bring them into accordance with the 
tradition of the classical grammarians 
represented by the great Herodian, and 
added the names of authors cited for 
rare words together with the titles of 
the works in which they occurred. A 
glance at the work as we have it, that 
is to say, at the unique manuscript 
written on paper in the fifteenth century 
and preserved in the Library of St. 
Mark in Venice, but sadly disfigured by 
the scribblings of Musurus, who for the 
purposes of his editio princeps treated 
this priceless document as though it 
were a printer’s proof, will suffice to 
show that what we possess is a muti- 
lated, interpolated, and badly copied 
version of Hesychius’ original. To so 
slender a trickle had the majestic stream 
of Alexandrian scholarship dwindled 
when the Revival of Learning began. 
We should indeed be in a sorry plight 
if Hesychius were the only surviving 
representative of ancient lexicography. 
This is of course far from being the case ; 
but the problems of reconstruction pre- 
sented by the other compilations, the 
history of which is as a rule much more 
complicated than that which has been 
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briefly sketched above, have scarcely 
yet been faced, let alone solved. There 
is a group of manuscripts bearing the 
name of ‘Cyril’—in one case described 
in full as ‘Cyril the Archbishop of 
Alexandria ’—scattered throughout the 
libraries of Europe: it is certain that 
the lexicon from which they have been 
excerpted was intended for the use of 
Christian scholars, but so little else is 
certain with regard to it that it has 
been a matter of dispute whether it 
was compiled by St. Cyril himself or 
was intended for students of his works. 
What is clear, however, is that at one 
time or another a portion of its contents 
found its way into the traditional text 
of Hesychius, though often garbled by 
an ignorant interpolator. Since the 
original, whether or not the work of 
St. Cyril, at any rate dates from the 
earlier part of the fifth century, its 
reconstruction is a pressing need, and 
it is satisfactory to know that Professor 
A. B. Drachmann of Copenhagen has 
the work in hand.! 

Moreover, the compilation of special 
lexica did not cease when Pamphilus 
incorporated the existing material in 
his encyclopaedic dictionary; and in 
particular, the ‘Atticizing’ movement 
gave birth, in the first and especially in 
the second century of our era, to a 
number of lexica to the Attic orators, 
as well as to more controversial works 
on the classical Attic usage ; the former 
are represented to us directly by the 
lexicon of Harpocration and some 
anonymous tracts, and indirectly by 
the quotations from Aelius Dionysius, 
Pausanias, and the so-called Aefuxov 
pytopixov in Eustathius’ commentaries 
on Homer; for the latter we have re- 
course mainly to Phrynichus, Moeris, 
and the ‘Anti-Atticist’. A great deal 
of the material brought together by 
these writers has, however, found its 
way—partly combined with ‘Cyril’ in 
a ‘collection of useful words’ (Lvvaywyy 
AeEewv xpynoiwwv)—into the lexica com- 
piled by Photius in the ninth and Suidas 
in the tenth century; and the analysis 

1 [A. B. Drachmann, Die Ueberlieferung des 


Cyrillglossars, Copenhagen 1936, and Byz. Zeitschr. 
XXXvil. 380-1.] 








of these works, especially of the latter 
(of which Frau Adler is preparing what 
we may hope to be a definitive edition),! 
must occupy scholars for some time to 
come. 

Still more complicated is the problem 
of the Etymologica, where Reitzenstein 
blazed a trail through the jungle, but 
left it to others to follow in his tracks. 
Even the reconstruction of what he 
called the Etymologicum genuinum, a 
work of the eighth or ninth century 
which summed up the results of many 
centuries of speculation, much of it in- 
deed fruitless as a contribution to the 
history of language, but based on large 
lexical collections, still remains to be 
accomplished, and information as to 
the readings of the indispensable manu- 
scripts can often be obtained only 
through the medium of collections of 
the fragments of classical writers by 
scholars who have been able to draw on 
Reitzenstein’s collations. 

The net result is that for years to 
come the compiler of a Greek lexicon 
will be handicapped by the absence of 
a secure foundation on which to build, 
such as could only be afforded by a 
conspectus of the ancient lexicographical 
material, critically sifted, alphabetically 
sorted, and historically presented. Cer- 
tainly there can be no thought of the 
preparation of a Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae until this task has been accom- 
plished. 

Another difficulty which confronts 
the lexicographer arises from the form 
in which the ever-increasing mass of 
new material derived from the inscrip- 
tions and papyri comes into his hands. 
The decipherment of both classes of 
documents and the restoration of the 
fragmentary texts with which we have 
in general to deal is work for specialists ; 
and the sciences of epigraphy and 
papyrology, like all new disciplines, are 
constantly progressing. It is inevitable 
that the results of intensive research 
and of the re-reading of documents 
should be to no small extent negative— 
that is to say that words and forms 


1 [Suidae Lexicon, ed. Ada Adler, 5 vols., 


1928-38. ] 
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which have been admitted to the Lexi- 
con on the authority of eminent scholars 
should prove to be voces nihilt. I have 
given examples of this in my Preface, 
and these may perhaps suffice. But it 
may not be amiss to note that Preisigke’s 
Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrus- 
urkunden, indispensable as it is for the 
lexicography of later Greek, must be 
used with great caution because its 
author was liable to be puzzled or even 
misled by the vulgar orthography of the 
documents, with its constant confusion 
of o and w and the habit of itacism 
which makes it always necessary to 
consider whether 7, 1, v, «, or ot is to be 
understood when these letters are read. 
Thus he gives dvrapoiBoya as a heading 
under which we are to look for the 
aorist participle avrapeupdpevos, because 
the present tense is so written in a Brit- 
ish Museum papyrus. He derives dixiAos 
(= ‘forked’) from yeiAos, although it 
obviously represents diynAos, a common 
word in later Greek in this sense; and 
he interprets dAnOwvdrevos with refer- 
ence to Latin pinna (supposing ‘genuine 
pearls’ to be in question), where the 
second element of the compound seems 
rather to come from zivos, patina. In 
a Berlin papyrus! we find (apparently) 
the word aAourpos, which Herwerden in 
his Lexicon suppletorium paraphrased 
by dvev Aovrpod. Preisigke sees that 
there is no question of the absence of a 
bath here, but that the word is a term 
of agriculture: but it has not occurred 
to him that it should read aAontpés 
‘thrashing’, the termination being that 
which we find, e.g., in d:BoAntpds “hoe- 
ing’. Again, the abbreviation of the 
termination -vov to -w is among the 
commonest phenomena of post-classical 
Greek; yet in order to explain the 
sepulchral formula pndéva eiodépew addo- 
tpw vexpov (‘a stranger’s corpse’) he 
constructs the barbarous word aAAorpis 
(‘ein anderer’). Such are the traps into 
which even the most experienced of 
papyrologists are liable to fall. 

Let us, however, suppose that our 
texts, whether literary or non-literary, 
were available in as correct a form as 


1 [B.G.U. 608. 27.] 


scholars could give them; the main 
task of the lexicographer would then 
remain to be faced: that of selecting 
illustrations and with their aid present- 
ing, as far as may be, the life-history of 
each word in the language. And here 
his main difficulties begin. In the first 
place, the materials for anything ap- 
proaching a full historical treatment of 
the vocabulary are wanting, owing to 
the loss of all but a fraction of the 
ancient literature; while at the same 
time the discoveries of the last few 
decades have filled many gaps in our 
knowledge, and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that this process will con- 
tinue, so that even a complete thesaurus 
of the extant remains of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature would do no more 
than mark a stage in the growth of our 
ever-expanding knowledge. Let us con- 
sider for a few moments one or two of 
the many newly recovered documents 
belonging to the classical period. The 
remains of the Ichneutae of Sophocles 
comprise about four hundred fairly 
complete lines. In these we find at least 
thirty-five dzaé Aeyoueva hitherto un- 
known. But these constitute only a part 
of the contribution which the discovery 
of this papyrus makes towards the his- 
tory of the Greek language. The eye of 
the lexicographer is quickly caught by 
a new word; what is easily missed, 
though almost equally important for 
the historical treatment of the vocabu- 
lary, is an early, often the earliest, 
example of a word to be found in later 
literature. Thus in the extant portion 
of the Ichneutae we have such words as 
edradnjs and dpeitpodos, hitherto found 
first in the Alexandrine poets ; decAdopan, 
of which the earliest known examples 
came from the Septuagint and Diodorus 
Siculus ; duayapdoow and éixupros, where 
we have to come down to Plutarch for 
illustrations, dzoxpi{w, only known from 
Aelian, and dxdmoros, confined to 
Diogenes Laertius and Nonnus: to say 
nothing of words hitherto known from 
the ancient lexicographers only, who 
were perhaps referring to this play, such 
as Umoopos. I have of course not ex- 
hausted the list; but I must further 
note that it needs a sharp eye to note 
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that €AevPgpwors is nowhere else found 
in poetry, that there are no other 
examples of the common word @npiov 
or the epic ovéos in the Attic tragedians 
than those found in this play. Let us 
next take the newly discovered remains 
of Menander. These have made a sub- 
stantial addition to the lexica in the 
matter of new words; but, what is more 
to the point here, they have shown how 
the Attic of the earlier comedy was now 
passing into the Kowy. The grammar- 
ians tell us that the substantive dacos 
‘thicket’, ‘copse’ belongs to the Kouwy, 
not to the Attic dialect: it is in fact in 
the Septuagint, Strabo, and writers of 
the Roman period. We now find it in 
the Epitrepontes. Other words hitherto 
first found in the Septuagint are dzrop- 
yilopa, evduya, and xoris. The verb 
eiopbeipowar, used in the familiar Comic 
idiom found with the compounds of 
dleipw, ‘get in and be d d to you’, 
noted by Pollux, is only cited from 
patristic literature (St. Basil and St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus): it occurs twice 
in the new plays. It is less surprising 
that amongst the words whose history 
is carried back by some centuries should 
be found coinages of which Menander 
was fond—diminutives such as €raupidiov 
and @eparawidiov, and the compounds 
of ovy- or ovvex- for which he had a 
special fondness (ovvéxxewpar else first 
found in the novelists Longus and 
Heliodorus, ovvexriOnue in Plutarch, 
ouvevpicokw in Lucian). Lastly, the 
metaphorical use of wayvdeppos ‘ thick- 
skinned’, formerly known only from 
Lucian, is now traced back to Menander. 
There is of course no doubt that Lucian, 
the epistolographers, and the novelists 
were steeped in the language of Men- 
ander and his fellow-dramatists; and 
a happy find might at any time enable 
us to fill many lacunae in the history 
of colloquial Attic and the ‘Common’ 
dialect. An historical thesaurus of the 
Greek language is therefore an ideal 
which can never be so much as approxi- 
mately realized, though we may hope 
that progress in this direction will con- 
tinue as long as the sands of Egypt 
are unexhausted. 

In the next place, the lexicographer 





must of necessity depend very largely 
upon the existing indexes, which vary 
greatly in accuracy and completeness, 
and in order to use those which exist, 
expecially in dealing with technical 
writers, he will require an encyclopaedic 
knowledge such as no individual can 
hope to possess. The published parts of 
Crénert’s revision of Passow—a work 
which displays immense industry and 
erudition—afford good evidence of the 
truth of what I have said. A rich quarry 
of new or rare words is to be found in 
Vettius Valens, an astrological writer 
of uncertain date, edited by Kroll and 
furnished with full (though not by any 
means exhaustive) indexes: but, as no 
explanations are in general given, some 
knowledge of ancient astrology and 
astronomy is needed in order to avoid 
such pitfalls as that into which Croénert 
plunges when he translates dxevrpos 
‘not in the centre’, whereas it of course 
means ‘not occupying a cardinal point’. 
Crénert is perhaps at his weakest in 
dealing with the vocabularies of the 
later philosophies—Epicurean, Stoic, 
and Neoplatonist. I have explained 
in my Preface that the absence of in- 
dexes to Usener’s Epicurea and Arnim’s 
Fragments of the Early Stoics made it 
necessary to call in the aid of Mr. J. L. 
Stocks, whose collections of references, 
worked up into lexicographical notes 
either by himself or by others, have 
furnished the new Liddell and Scott 
with some of its most valuable features. 
Crénert cites these writers more or less 
at haphazard, missing entirely such an 
interesting term as aéyeva in the sense 
of logical ‘privation’, whilst under 
dOpo.cpa. we look in vain for Chrysippus’ 
definitions, téyvn aOpoicpa Karadrjpbewv 
and wux7) evvordv Kal mpoAjipewv dbporcpa.. 
It is perhaps even more remarkable that 
one who had given special study to the 
remains of Epicurus should have missed 
the curious use of dueraBaros in the 
sense of ‘unextended’ which is found 
in one of the Epistles. The lack of an 
index to Arnim’s Stoic Fragments has 
lately been supplied by Maximilian 
Adler: but it would be unsafe to rely 
on it for the purposes of complete and 
accurate lexicography ; for, apart from 
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the fact that it gives no renderings or 
explanations, it omits terms of un- 
doubted importance. In a short section 
of Adler’s work I recently noticed the 
absence of apéodeéts, which finds a place 
in the Stoic definition of émorjun as 
etis ev havtacidy mpoodeber duerdmrwros 
io Adyou, while zpocoyy was cited from 
Stobaeus’ summary of Stoic doctrine, 
but not from Chrysippus ‘On Duty *, as 
quoted by Plutarch, and | mporepey (used 
in Chrysippus’ phrase tpdzov twa. Ta. KaKa 
T&v ava pécov mporepeiv) was missing. 
For the vocabulary of Neoplatonism 
much remains to be done. It is especially 
a matter for regret that no adequate 
index or lexicon to Plotinus is available, 
and this being the case it is not sur- 
prising that Crénert should give him 
less than his due, missing such impor- 
tant terms as ddAoyordfea ‘irrational 
affection’, aiwéis ‘the use of dark say- 
ings’, and dAoydouwa ‘to be rendered 
irrational’. But an even better illustra- 
tion of the disadvantage of relying on 
indexes may be drawn from a considera- 
tion of the word dydifios, as I have 
suggested elsewhere. Crénert gives a 
full treatment of this word in its ordin- 
nary sense of ‘amphibious’, and one or 
two metaphorical uses; but apart from 
the fact that he does not notice the 
curious description of the moon as 
dpudiBiov aorpov (because she shines both 
by day and by night) which is found in 
the unindexed work of Maximus of 
Tyre, he neglects what is really the most 
interesting feature in the history of this 
word, namely, its establishment in the 
Neoplatonic vocabulary. Plotinus first 
applied it (so far as we know) to man as 
a ‘denizen of two worlds’, a use in 
which he was followed by Hierocles in 
his Commentary on the Golden Sayings 
of Pythagoras; and Damascius took up 
the word, and used it of the world of 
life and in other connexions. We cannot 
doubt that it was constantly in the 
mouths of the later Platonists and took 
on a new colour in the afterglow of 
Greek philosophy. The compilation of 
a special lexicon to the Neoplatonists 
is a task which may well be commended 
to the rising generation of classical 
scholars. I pointed out in my Preface 


the striking fact that as late as 1883 
Liddell and Scott were unable to cite 
any ancient authority for so important 
a word as pereuyvywors, whereas eleven 
examples of its use, each from a differ- 
ent writer, were available for my pur- 
poses; and I may add that a twelfth 
has since been brought to my notice in 
a scholium on the Hippolytus (1. 736) of 
Euripides. We now have adequately 
edited, though unevenly indexed, texts 
of the commentaries on Aristotle written 
by members of the school, and of some, 
though not all, of those of Proclus, 
Olympiodorus, and Hermias on the 
Platonic dialogues, and a rich harvest 
awaits the reaper. 

Those who make use of the revised 
Liddell and Scott will, I doubt not, find 
a large crop of the errors to which 
human nature is prone, and I can only 
plead in extenuation of such short- 
comings that the path of the lexico- 
grapher is full of snares and gins into 
which the best of scholars is apt to fall. 
It is in no spirit of carping criticism that 
I venture to give some examples of the 
characteristic types of error, arranged 
under various headings, from the works 
of my predecessors in this field. 

I. To begin with, it is not uncommon 
even for good scholars to be misled by 
similarity of terminations, &c., and to 
pigeon-hole their examples under the 
wrong heading. Liddell and Scott, for 
example, refer to Anthologia Palatina 
g. 819 for an instance of the future of 
BAvlw and again in the following article 
for the solitary example of the sub- 
stantive BAvois. They are right in the 
second case; but in the former they 
have been misled by so generally accur- 
ate a scholar as Veitch, who misinter- 
preted BAvoe:, really a dative singular, 
as the third person of the future. Again, 
they cite Theocritus 1. 85 for an ex- 
ample of the Doric by-form faredw for 
{nréw. The participle faredoa+ which 
was found in the editions current in 
their time (though it has since been 
expelled) has naturally no connexion 
with a verb in -eJw. Once more, they 
give as their only instance of the active 
émmei0w Plato Phaedrus 237b. It will 
be found that this statement, which 
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appeared for the first time in the seventh 
edition (1883), rests on the more than in- 
secure foundation of the form ézezeixe:, 
which is of course simply the pluperfect 
of the simple verb zei@w. But scholars 
of the present generation are not im- 
mune from such confusion. The termina- 
tion -e7s is a source of ambiguity, since 
it may belong to the plural of a sub- 
stantive in -evs or an adjective in -7s; 
but in any case it is not permissible to 
infer from it a masculine singular dyaA- 
potrumys ‘maker of images’, as is done 
by Croénert. I have in my possession, 
amongst the slips sent me by scholars 
of distinction (whose names the rack 
and the thumbscrew would not make 
me reveal), examples of similar lapses. 
The future @vpisaow ‘I shall furnish 
with windows’ is hardly to be cited as 
evidence for a present @vpidid6wys: nor 
should avévnyev €x Tob oivov in Nicolaus 
of Damascus be translated ‘he bright- 
ened up after, i.e. recovered from the 
effects of the wine’ and taken to imply 
a compound av-ev-dr7w, when the not 
uncommon word dvav7jd¢w fills the bill. 
The genitive évordpyouv should not be 
submitted as conclusive evidence that 
a nominative évorapyos coexisted with 
the usual évordpyns, nor does 7a yeywva- 
péva in a Laconian inscription give good 
ground for postulating a verb yeywvdo- 
pa. Preisigke’s lexicon of the Papyri 
gives the barbarous verb dpayparoxAénrw 
‘I steal sheaves of corn’ from the Petrie 
papyri ; and as he does not mention that 
it occurs in the imperfect, obviously 
from the correctly formed dpayparoxAe- 
mréw, he is likely to mislead the un- 
wary. 

II. A second type of error, which is 
liable to be perpetuated from one 
generation to another of lexicographers, 
is due to the borrowing of references 
without re-verification from the often 
obscure and rambling articles of the 
Thesaurus of Stephanus in the form 
given to it by the Paris editors. Much 
fruitless search for undiscoverable quo- 
tations may be avoided by a careful 
examination of the Thesaurus before 
the hunt begins. In the earlier editions 
of Liddell and Scott dapovifoua ‘to be 
possessed with a devil’ was cited vaguely 


from ‘the New Testament’; in the 
seventh a more definite reference was 
given to ‘Mark 5. 2’. It is not to be 
found in that verse, though of course 
common enough in the Gospels ; but the 
reference seems to have been hastily 
snatched from the Thesaurus, which has 
‘A Marco 5, [2] avOpwaos ev mvedpuart 
dxabdprw i(dem) e(st) q(uod) et daon- 
Copuevos’. Again, ‘Herodotus 4. 161’ has 
been cited in every edition of Liddell 
and Scott from the first downwards for 
the word dcaAAaxryp ‘a mediator’. This 
appears to rest on a complete misunder- 
standing of the statement in the 
Thesaurus s.v. d:aAAaxryp that Herodo- 
tus uses katapriorjp in this sense in the 
passage referred to. Once more, a sub- 
heading s.v. AyjAwos is devoted to the 
supposed feminine substantive AyAds 
(vais understood), as applied to the 
ship of Theseus, and that which con- 
veyed the Oewpia annually sent by the 
Athenians to the Delian Apollo. This 
statement is traceable to the ill-digested 
article of Stephanus, which the Paris 
editors did not correct ; in fact, there is 
a pencilled entry by L. Dindorf in the 
margin of the copy at my disposal, 
which purports to give an instance from 
the scholia on Sophocles.! The fact is 
that AnAds is used of the Oewpia, but 
not of the ship. Finally, the statement 
s.v. Bidw that ‘“BeBiwrai po I have 
lived, like Lat. vixz’ occurs in Demos- 
thenes caused me to expend much fruit- 
less labour until I realized that Liddell 
and Scott had telescoped two of Ste- 
phanus’ quotations, one being the well- 
known phrase used more than once by 
Cicero in the letters to Atticus. 

III. I have left to the last the most 
prolific source of error, namely, the 
habit of jumping to conclusions as to 
the meaning of a word from a super- 
ficial inspection, without verifying the 
reference. The most amazing mistake 
of this kind is perhaps to be found in 
Liddell and Scott’s statement that 
Ojoca occurs as the feminine of Os in 
the sense ‘a poor girl, one who is 
obliged to go out for hire, opp. ézi/xAnpos 
an heiress’ (as they put it with much 


t [0.C. 1047.] 
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circumstance) in Plutarch’s Coriolanus.! 
The fact is that in the chapter referred 
to 6jo00a is simply a transliteration of 
the Latin tensa.2 It is amusing to find 
avexpoirnros translated ‘not used to go 
out, unsocial’, whereas in the passage 
cited by Liddell and Scott from Proclus 
it has the meaning which it bears else- 
where in later philosophy and Christian 
theology ‘not proceeding from’ or ‘not 
emanating’. The rendering of azévnpos 
by ‘without malice or cunning’ isnatural 
enough: the word is in fact used with 
the meaning ‘not vicious’ in the Tetra- 
biblos of Ptolemy, and in the technical 
medical sense of ‘not malignant’ by a 
writer of the Flavian period. But in the 
only example of the adjective given by 
Liddell and Scott (from Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’ essay on Lysias) it means 
‘not taking pains’. Lest it be thought 
that such errors are confined to Liddell 
and Scott, let us mention that Crénert 
light-heartedly renders adiwxtos by 
‘nicht verfolgt’, whereas it is a term of 
art in alchemy signifying ‘irreducible’ 
or ‘incapable of elimination’. I cannot 
conjecture on what grounds he trans- 
lates audiyapdcow pilnv by ‘einreiben’ ; 
but if he had looked up his reference to 
Marcellus of Side he would have found 
that the ‘root’ was no medicinal herb, 
but the root of a human tooth, which 
the dentist is to lance all round. 

It is natural that mistakes of this 
kind should occur most frequently in 
connexion with technical terms (such 
as ddiwkros explained above). It was 
for this reason that, as was set forth at 
length in the Preface to the ninth edi- 
tion, the services of specialists were 
enlisted in a number of departments. 
There is probably no vocabulary where 
such close attention to accuracy of 
rendering is required and so many im- 
provements have been made as that of 
medicine. With the invaluable aid of 
Dr. E. T. Withington I hope to have 
eliminated most, if not all, of such gross 
errors as the following : azo-rdmrw ‘beat 
till one has beaten enough’, in Hippo- 
crates. Such a use of dzo- in composi- 

1 [ch. 25.] 

2 [L. and S. give the right explanation s.v. 
Oijcoa ; they forgot to delete the wrong one s.v. 07s. ] 


tion no doubt has its parallels, but the 
word as used by the Father of Medicine 
means to ‘incise’ or ‘open’ a vein. 
evpuxoidios is rendered by Liddell and 
Scott ‘with wide paunch’; in fact, 
koiAia in this compound refers to the 
ventricles of the heart. dzoo¢nvew has 
a heading ‘to make wedge-shaped’, 
whereas it is a dentist’s word meaning 
‘to stop a tooth’. A glance at Hippo- 
crates would have saved Liddell and 
Scott from translating Aapmpotdrn ta&v 
mapeovoewr avyewv ‘(brightest) of present 
days’ in place of ‘the brightest light 
available’ for a surgical operation. To 
take an instance from another field, 
pecooratns does not mean, as Liddell 
and Scott have it, ‘one who stands in 
the middle’. In the passage of Hero to 
which they refer (as in other writers on 
military engineering) the word has the 
technical sense of the imner beam or 
standard of a torsion-engine. In natural 
history Liddell and Scott make them- 
selves responsible for the surprising 
statement that wveria means ‘ beestings, 
the first milk after calving, which coagu- 
lates in the second stomach of rumina- 
ting animals, and is used as rennet in 
making cheese’. Indeed the animal 
world in general seems to have held 
many stumbling-blocks for them. dpzn, 
they tell us, was used metaphorically 
by Nicander of a grazing horse’s tooth. 
The ‘horse’ is here a hippopotamus. 
Bordv, we learn, is used of fishes by 
Oppian. Reference to the Haleutica 
will show that an ostrich is meant. The 
most remarkable mistake of this type 
is, however, to be found in the article 
mupds. Wheat, as they go out of their 
way to tell us, was given to horses, 
according to Odyssey 19. 536: but when 
we look up the line we find that in 
Penelope’s dream it was twenty fatted 
geese who gladdened her eyes by the 
sight of their eating. One more ex- 
ample, and we have done. S.v. d:epds 
‘wet’ we have the entry drepds maywv 
‘of one drowned at sea’. The reference 
given for this is Anthologia Palatina 
6. 316, where it is not to be found, as the 
word there means ‘dissolved in tears’: 
but it cannot be doubted that Liddell 
and Scott had in mind Anth, Pal. 9. 86, 
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where Srepds zruvywv is indeed to be read, 
but refers to the beard of the oyster 
whose shell closed on a too enterprising 
mouse. 

It is evident that in order to be sure 
of eliminating such gross and palpable 
mistakes from the work which it was 
my duty to revise and not to rewrite, it 
would have been necessary to verify 
every reference given in the eighth 
edition concurrently with the incorpora- 
tion of the new material. This would 
have been almost impossible within any 
reasonable limit of time for an editor 
working single-handed. With a fully 
equipped scriptorium and a staff of 
assistants it might have been feasible to 
cover the ground both exhaustively and 
expeditiously ; but the conditions for- 
bade this. Nevertheless, owing to the 
unflagging industry of collaborators it 
has been possible to ensure that few, if 
any, of the citations given in the old 
Liddell and Scott should escape the 
meshes of the verifier’s net. On the first 
revision the chief aim was to accommo- 
date the references in the eighth edition 
to more recent texts, such as the Oxford 
series, and to make certain changes in 
the system of reference, substituting 
speech and section for the awkward 
page-numbers in quotations from the 
orators, and on the other hand replacing 
the chapters and sections of the works 
of Aristotle by the universally recog- 
nized page and line of Bekker. The 
great majority of references to other 
authors were also checked at this stage, 
but much labour was saved by the use 
of the notebooks supplied by Mr. Herbert 
Greene, who had already gone through 
a good deal of the later epic poetry, 
Plutarch, Lucian, Philostratus, and 
other authors, noting points in which 
the text of Liddell and Scott required 
correction. For special vocabularies 
such as that of medicine lists of words 
already cited in the Lexicon were pre- 
pared, and submitted to those qualified 
to deal with them for verification and 
comment. There was also a consider- 
able mass of accumulated material 
awaiting incorporation, and sources such 
as Herwerden’s Lexicon suppletorium 
were available ; unfortunately the last- 


named work is full of false or inaccurate 
references, and it is often a matter of 
long and arduous research to discover 
the passage to which the author refers. 
At this stage, too, the references to the 
old Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
were verified and revised in the light of 
later readings of the originals, as re- 
corded in the new Inscriptiones Graecae 
and the collections of Dittenberger and 
others, and no small part of the labour 
thus spent led to purely negative results 
in the expulsion from the Lexicon of a 
number of ghost-words which owed their 
shadowy existence to pre-scientific epi- 
graphists. Asregards the literary papyri, 
many of the chief discoveries, such as 
those of the ’ A@nvaiwv IToXreia, Bacchy- 
lides, Herodas, Cercidas, the Cairo Me- 
nander, and the Jambs of Callimachus 
had already been made, but much was 
yet tocome. The Jchneutae of Sophocles 
had not seen the light when the revision 
began, nor had the principal additions 
to our texts of the Lesbian lyric poets 
been made. What could be done was to 
take a paste-up of the eighth edition 
column by column, make marginal 
corrections, and insert on each sheet 
the additional articles which would be 
required. It should be added that at 
this stage precise references to chapter 
and verse were given where (as so often) 
Liddelland Scott merely gaveanauthor’s 
name. The thorough-going application 
of this principle is one of the features 
which distinguish the new edition from 
Crénert. But as the years went on the 
stream of new accretions broadened out 
into a river. Without haste or rest, Mr. 
Herbert Greene continued his study of 
Greek authors. Plutarch, Strabo, Euna- 
pius, Himerius, Diogenes Laertius, the 
Biographers, and Procopius were read 
in 1912; Philo and the Epistolographers 
in 1913; Josephus, the Geographers, and 
Dio Chrysostom in 1914; Hermogenes, 
the Paroemiographi, Themistius, Poly- 
aenus, Aristides, and Appian in 1915; 
Libanius, the Geoponica, and several 
minor works in 1916; Diodorus, Poly- 
bius, Dio Cassius in the closing years of 
the war (during part of which time the 
editor’s work was perforce suspended) ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the Rhe- 
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tores Graeci, Arrian, and a number of 
other items filled the year following the 
Armistice. Meanwhile Dr. Withington, 
besides verifying the existing references 
to medical literature, was reading and 
excerpting it from Hippocrates to Paul 
of Aegina, and the new words or uses 
derived from this source ran to many 
hundreds. I need not here mention 
many other helpers whose names are 
written in my Preface, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Tod, from whom proceeded 
a steady stream of admirably neat slips 
derived from the study of all recent 
epigraphic publications and some sixty- 
four periodicals. The result of all this 
was that by the time that the sheets of 
the first paste-up were covered with 
marginalia up to the end of the alphabet 
a second revision was due, the outstand- 
ing feature of which was the selection, 
condensation, and insertion of all that 
seemed essential in the vast mass of 
material now collected, having in view 
the fact that no Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae, but an expansion of the exist- 
ing Lexicon within reasonable limits, 
was all that could be contemplated. At 
first I hoped that it would be possible 
to supply the printer with a paste-up 
of the old Liddell and Scott in columns, 
treated as proof with marginal correc- 
tions ; and more than five hundred pages 
of a draft prepared on these lines were 
put into shape by me before the post- 
war conditions at the Press made it 
possible for the work of printing to 
begin. It was then found that the crowd- 
ing of corrections in each column would 
make the copy too difficult for the best 
of compositors, and that no alternative 
remained but to cut up sheets of the 
eighth edition into lengths of about 
twelve to fifteen lines and to paste these 
on large sheets. There are as a rule six 
of these sheets to a column, i.e. there 
will be nearly eleven thousand in all. 
This does not, however, represent the 
copy which goes to the printer in its 
absolutely final form. In the first place, 
it has been found necessary, as those 
who have used Part I will know, to run 
on a number of words containing a com- 
mon initial element into long articles, 
and the necessary instructions to the 


printer have to be inserted. This has 
been done by me in looking through 
Mr. McKenzie’s sheets just before they 
go to press. But there is much more 
than this to be done; for since the fair 
copy of the earlier sheets was made the 
supply of new material has not ceased, 
nor is the stream ever likely to run dry, 
since the discovery of new inscriptions, 
the publication of fresh papyri, and the 
appearance of improved texts (to say 
nothing of lexicographical notes in edi- 
tions and periodicals) goes on apace. 
I think that I am underestimating when 
I say that fifty thousand slips have 
reached us from one source or another 
since the date at which the production 
of fair copy began. These are sorted and 
alphabetized at the Clarendon Press and 
supplied as required. Mr. McKenzie and 
I are now working concurrently on the 
later letters of the alphabet, and (if no 
untoward accident happens) we shall 
have put the whole of the copy into the 
draft or ‘paste-up’ stage by the end of 
the present year. But it will have to be 
subjected to a further and final revision 
week by week before it passes into the 
compositor’s hands. Certain vocabu- 
laries, such as Professor J. L. Stocks’s 
lexicon to the Epicurean philosophers 
(including the tracts of Philodemus, 
which need very careful handling since 
the restoration of the fragmentary 
papyri is so often uncertain) and Sir 
W. Thiselton-Dyer’s glossary of Greek 
plants, are not yet to hand for the latter 
part of the alphabet. I anticipate that 
much valuable material will be con- 
tained in the later parts of Professor 
Milligan’s Vocabulary of the Greek Testa- 
ment, the proof-sheets of which he has 
been kind enough to supply. This has 
only been available up to the end of 
omicron. Above all, the vocabulary of 
the non-literary papyri remains to be 
dealt with by the collation of our copy 
with Preisigke’s Wérterbuch. For the 
earlier portion of the alphabet we were 
furnished with some thousands of most 
valuable slips by various collaborators ; 
but Professor Martin of Geneva found 
it impossible to make rapid progress in 
the excerpting of the enormous and 
ever-growing mass of papyri of the 
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Roman period, so that for the greater 
part of the alphabet we have been 
obliged to wait for full reports until a 
later stage of the revision. Preisigke’s 
work, I am glad to say, seems likely to 
be completed within a reasonable period 
of time: but my rejoicing is tempered 
by the fact that its accuracy leaves 
much to be desired. It is disconcerting 
to find references in which different 
collections of papyri have been inter- 
changed in the work of so careful a com- 
piler as Preisigke ; and the result is that 
the statements of the Wérterbuch cannot 
as a rule be accepted without examina- 
tion, which often entails a considerable 
amount of research. 

The members of the Classical Associa- 
tion may be interested in knowing that 
the whole of Part II, which will contain 
216 pages of text, carrying the Lexicon 
down to the word dvampdcow, has now 
been read for press and should appear 
in a few weeks’ time.! As to future 
progress it is difficult to make an exact 
forecast. The processes which must be 
gone through with each section of copy 
as it goes through the press are as 
follows: 

(i) The provisional fair copy is finally 
revised by the editor ; this entails work- 
ing in a substantial amount of new 
material, say twenty-five contributors’ 
slips to each page, collating with 
Preisigke and the indexes of some 
recent publications, and so forth. 

(ii) The proof when received is made 
to correspond with the copy. 

(iii) The suggestions made by a dozen 
or more scholars to whom proofs are 
sent for comment, each taking an 
author, a group of authors, or a sub- 
ject, checking references and proposing 
changes or additions where needed, are 
carefully considered by the editor and 
in a very large number of cases adopted 
with such adaptation as may seem 
necessary, and with constant regard to 
the minimum of alteration in view of 
the vast expense of the production. I 
should like at this point to express my 
special gratitude to Mr. A. S. L. 


1 [Published 30 April 1926, 208 pp., dmoBadAw- 
diardyw.] 


Farquharson for the unwearying labour 
expended by him in revising in proof 
the references to Plato and Aristotle. 
A dissertation (I can call it no less) on 
the uses of yéAovos has led me to recast 
that article. Those who have Part I in 
their hands may be referred to the 
article azaywyy, where the genesis of 
the curious use of the word in Aristotle’s 
logic is made clear and illustrated also 
from later philosophy. This is due to 
Mr. Farquharson. Liddell and Scott were 
content to write ‘a kind of argument 
described in 2. 25’ (of Anal. Pr.) 

(iv) A revise is submitted and the 
editor compares it with his corrected 
proof: at this stage a good many belated 
suggestions come in from collaborators 
who have been prevented from dealing 
with the proof before it was returned. 

(v) The revise, with the editor’s 
corrections therein, is submitted to the 
press-reader, who subjects it to a minute 
scrutiny (I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my unfeigned admiration for 
the accuracy with which Mr. Bruce—if 
I may venture to mention his name— 
performs this duty) and returns it to the 
editor for approval of his suggestions, 
which are always most valuable and 
often entail a substantial amount of 
research to clear up residual difficulties. 

(vi) The reader’s proof is returned to 
him and is finally stereotyped. 

It will be evident that rapid progress 
is under these conditions impossible. If 
four pages could be thus dealt with regu- 
larly in each week for fifty weeks in the 
year, a fascicule of two hundred pages 
might appear annually, so that, as Part 
II is practically ready, we might hope 
to see the completion of the work by the 
beginning of 1934. But this rate of pro- 
gress represents an ideal to which we 
may approximate : we can scarcely hope 
to attain it. 

I must conclude therefore with an 
appeal to the members of the Classical 
Association to let patience have her 
perfect work. Should any of them be 
disposed to devote any part of their 
leisure to the furtherance of the task, 
their assistance will be heartily wel- 
comed. I would appeal to those who 
have in preparation editions of Greek 
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authors, or other works on classical 
subjects, to send notes on any lexico- 
graphical points which may arise in the 
course of their studies: and I should 
like to extend this invitation to workers 
in the field of Latin literature, for there 
is much that is of importance for the 
lexicon to be gleaned from Latin writers, 
and it has not been possible to cover 
this wide field exhaustively with the 
forces available. Corrections of obvious 


[The editors of C.R. have been asked 
to publish the following note: 

‘The Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, though they cannot now settle 
plans for the future of the Lexicon, have 
arranged for the recording and safe- 
keeping of contributions that correct or 
supplement the current (ninth) edition: 
and they hope that users of the work 
will co-operate to provide a body of 
material for a future supplement. 
Systematic excerpting of new texts 
(papyri, inscriptions, &c.) has begun. 


mistakes in Parts which have already 
appeared will also be thankfully re- 
ceived. The ‘harmless drudge’ who 
now lays down his pen will do his best 
to find a place for each stone in the 
fabric which is slowly rising, and hopes 
that fate may permit him to see the 
completion of the edifice and that he 
may perchance be thought to have de- 
served well of the Republic of Schoiars. 
H. STUART JONES.. 


But to secure the utilization of (1) new 
critical editions and commentaries, (2) 
new books and periodicals in which 
lexicography is touched on incidentally, 
and (3) the literature before 1940 in so 
far as it was not sufficiently used in 
the ninth edition, the help of all who 
are interested is needed and will be 
welcome. Professor Paul Maas has 
undertaken to examine and arrange all 
contributions, whichshould be addressed 
to him at the Clarendon Press, Walton 
Street, Oxford.”] 


WHO’S WHO IN HOMER 


THE idea of this paper,! in which an 
amateur with no claim to scholarship 
puts forward certain theories about 
persons in Homer which to his know- 
ledge have not been dealt with by the 
scholar, is due to some words of Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee in the Hellenic 
Society’s Journal of 1913.2 He speaks 
of a ‘vast background of legend or his- 
tory’ in Homer, one ‘so circumstantial 
and so harmonious, that the poet could 
wander in it with a sure step’, whose 
‘allusions, though fragmentary, often 
supplement one another: they never 
conflict’. It is a background against 
which move men and women, and I 
assume that at least the most important 
of these men and women had an his- 
torical existence. The method which 


1 A presidential address read before the Classical 
Association of Scotland, in Glasgow, on 4 May 
1940, by the Rt. Hon. Sir Philip James Macdonell, 
who died last December, before the paper was in 
proof. The editors are much obliged to Miss Helen 
Macdonell Watson for preparing it for the press. 

2 J.H.S. xxxiii. 251. 


this paper seeks to follow is to include 
nothing which Homer does not say and 
to omit nothing which he does, so as to 
miss none of these allusions and to resist 
the temptations to supplement them 
with matter outside Homer. His allu- 
sions, as Professor Toynbee says, are 
often fragmentary, so that he will give 
a portion only of some personal or 
family history, leaving it uncertain how 
much of the fuller version was known to 
him, while at times he gives what is 
itself a complete story, differing from 
that in other authorities. 

First let us define what we mean by 
persons of importance in Homer. The 
five companions of Nestor in the Epipo- 
lesis, three of whom reappear about 850 
lines later as Lycians, two slaughtered 
by Odysseus, and the other tending the 
wounded Sarpedon, are clearly inven- 
tions pro re nata of which there are 
innumerable other instances in Homer. 
But the possibility of an historical exist- 
ence for any person increases, I submit, 
with every activity attributed to him, 
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or with the number of persons or families 
with whom he is connected. Eumelus 
plays an inglorious part in the Jhad, 
but his relationship to the Pelias-Neleus 
family, and to that of Pheres,! as also 
his connexion by marriage with Penelope 
—he and Odysseus married sisters— 
makes it pretty certain that Homer did 
not invent him, but found him in the 
saga on which he drew. If found in saga 
there is at least a possibility that he 
actually lived. 

The personages in Homer are men and 
not myth or ritual; and here it is neces- 
sary to clear away a hindrance that 
certain foreign scholars have sought to 
erect. When they find British scholars, 
such as Myres, Allen, Farnell, Rose, and 
others, speaking of Homeric characters 
as having existed, they accuse them of 
Neo-Euhemerism, an inept label, for 
Euhemerism had nothing to say with 
regard to the non-divine personages of 
past ages ; these it regarded as men only, 
just as every other theory did. 

But having coined the term Neo- 
Euhemerism, its inventors then proceed 
to erect upon it bad argument some- 
what as follows. The gods of the Greeks, 
Zeus and the rest, never existed, so are 
mythical. But the human beings, such 
as Achilles and Odysseus, who had rela- 
tions with these gods, will be mythical 
also, at least to the extent of these rela- 
tions; then they never existed either. 
Noting in the by-going that Luther once 
flung his inkpot at a personal devil, and 
drawing the necessary conclusion that 
Luther the man never existed, we re- 
mind ourselves that the Greeks believed 
in the existence of at any rate the lead- 
ing personages in Homer. To Thucy- 
dides, not naturally credulous, Minos 
and Agamemnon were as real persons as 
Pisistratus. Consequently, when we say 
that the leading personages in Homer 
may have existed, we are not guilty of 
“Neo-’ or any other form of Euhemer- 
ism, but are simply following the Greeks 
themselves. 

That one must attribute to Homer 
nothing which he does not say and omit 
nothing which he says, are obvious 


1 B714f. 


rules which are nevertheless constantly 
broken. Grote, Professor Rose, and 
Mr. Burn (in his Minoans, Philistines 
and Greeks) break the former rule when 
they say that in Homer Europa is the 
mother of Minos. If so, according to 
the genealogists, she, the sister of Cad- 
mus, would have lived six generations 
before the Trojan War. But Homer 
does not name the mother of Minos and 
never mentions the name of Europa; 
questions as to her floruit and that of 
Cadmus concern the genealogists but 


not Homer. A breach of the latter rule | 


frequently means ignoring the Cata- 
logue. Owing to this Professor Nilsson 
in his Homer and Mycenae misunder- 


stands—in plain words, mistranslates— | 


the passages! that speak of fines for re- 


fusal to serve against Troy, or of pay- | 


ment for permission not to do so; the 
Diakosmos would have told him that the 
men concerned were from Agamemnon’s 
hereditary dominions and not allies or 
the subjects of allies. The only way to 
avoid error is to take the whole of 
Homer and nothing but Homer, a 
method first consistently applied in 
1907 by Professor Myres in reporting 
what Homer tells us of the Pelasgoi, 
and quite recently in 1935 by Professor 
Ehnmark in his book The Idea of God 
in Homer. The result is the same in 
each case, a homogeneous and consistent 
picture. 

We have said that the men in Homer 
are men and nothing else. Ancient 
authority maintained that the three 
lines in the Nekuia? which place Heracles 
among the immortal gods were the work 
of Onomacritus the forger, and we must 
not try to be wiser. Also in the Nekuwia 
there are the five ambiguous lines about 
Castor and Polydeuces which may be a 
concession to vulgar belief in the deifi- 
cation of dead men. Subject to these 
five lines and to the recognized possi- 
bility, common to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, of a human receiving immortal- 
ity in his or her lifetime, ‘nothing can 
well be sharper than the line which is 
drawn between gods and men, even 
when the gods are walking with men 


2 ) 266 ff. 3 A 300 ff. 


1 N 669, ¥ 206 ff. 
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on earth’. So Leaf in Homer and His- 
tory (p. 10), and he then quotes from 
Jebb: ‘It is the unique distinction of 
Homer that all this’—the action of 
the gods—‘is managed without ever 
making the deities less than divine, or 
the mortals more than human.’ Pro- 
fessor Ehnmark in the book I have just 
mentioned says substantially the same. 
In effect, the gods in Homer can be very 
like men in their passions, their separ- 
ate and differing faculties, their pedi- 
grees and family relations, but they are 
gods distinct from men, and the men 
in Homer are men and not gods, faded 
or otherwise. 

In considering the focus from which 
the Homeric poems arose, I assume the 
Dorian invasion and a migration to 
Asia Minor of Achaeans, descendants 
of those who fought at Troy, or claiming 
to be so, whose bards kept alive in 
gradually improving hexameters the 
saga and family history brought over 
in the migration. They had the feelings 
of an aristocracy—some of them were 
kings—and they were interested in 
their own class and in that only, which 
prejudice is faithfully reflected in Homer, 
Thersites and Melanthius being the only 
characters from the demos; Euryclia, 
though a slave, can show a grandfather,! 
and Philoetius, whose parentage is not 
given, is yet dpyayos avdpdv.2 Their 
literary taste was also limited, in that 
it excluded to a marked degree 70 repa- 
t@des, the miraculous, and ro azperés, 
the unseemly. Save for the fairyland 
wanderings of Odysseus, the miracu- 
lous has small place in Homer ; even the 
gods keep it for their dealings with each 
other—the chain from heaven to earth 
and what Zeus can do with it, or the 
spider’s-web bonds that held Ares and 
Aphrodite. In their traffic with men, 
when for example they save someone 
from death, they usually employ means 
which a human would use if his act 
could be as quick as his thought. As 
for the avoidance of ro amperes, it is 
enough to quote from the Life, attrib- 
uted to Plutarch, which says that Homer, 
unlike the tragedians, avoids ‘unhal- 


I a 429. 2 v 185. 


lowed actions or unlawful marriages 
or the killing of children or parents’. 
Other things which he omits, presum- 
ably because his audience had no taste 
for them, are the deification of dead 
men, ceremonial purification from homi- 
cide, human sacrifice, and magic, though 
these were, we may be certain, current 
Greek beliefs or practices. He reflects 
the tone of a cool-headed aristocracy 
which, up in the castle, listened by the 
flare of the torches to the recital of what 
their forebears had done at Troy, KAéa 
avépdv, while in the huts below their 
retainers and bondsmen, by the dim 
firelight, whispered of Chthonian gods, 
malignant ghosts, witches, and were- 
wolves, things wholly alien to the clean 
and lordly Achaeans. 

Homer’s work is a_ selection—as 
Mr. Allen put it, he chose for himself 
one episode of the siege of Troy and 
the nostos of one hero!—consequently 
his subject-matter compels mention of 
stories which his plan precludes him 
from telling in full, and we may be cer- 
tain that he knew many more things 
about Meleager, let us say, or Oedipus, 
or Heracles, than he tells us. It is tempt- 
ing to argue that he knew this or that 
incident in their several stories ; but to 
affirm that he did, still more to build 
anything on the affirmation, would be 
bad method and possibly grave error. 
E contra he sometimes gives us, as I 
hope to show, a firm outline of some 
family or personal history differing 
sharply from the received or canonical 
version—we are tempted to say from 
the later version, but the word ‘later’ 
would beg a very big question. Professor 
Nilsson has established that the impor- 
tant Greek cycles of legend centre round 
the places of pre-Dorian power and 
wealth; but those legends cannot have 
been complete from the first, and must 
constantly have been receiving addi- 
tions of which the Achaean settlers in 
Asia Minor may have been ignorant. 
When therefore you get Homer telling 
a story which omits some salient feature 
of the received version, you have these 
alternatives: that the feature is a later 


™ C.Q. ii. 1908, p. 87. 
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addition, so that he could not have 
known it ; or that, existing in his time, 
it was either unknown to him because 
it had not yet reached Asia Minor from 
mainland Greece, or known to him but 
for some reason omitted. There does 
not as yet seem evidence available to 
decide which of these possibilities is the 
correct one, but Homer’s divergence 
from the received version is often so 
wide as to make it at least probable 
that that version was quite unknown 
to him. 

The Achaeans in Homer were god- 
born, dio, but they could speak of them- 
selves as such for only three generations. 
Ajax, son of Telamon, can show a father 
only—in Homer he is not the grandson 
of Aeacus, though many critics argue 
as if he were. Most of the leaders are 
able dica: mammovs; they can show a 
grandfather, and some, such as Achilles 
and Idomeneus, go up to a god beyond 
that grandfather. Diomed can show a 
human great-grandfather, but then he 
is Aitwdds yevejv,' by race Aetolian, and 
there are lines which offer partial excep- 
tions to the rule. Taking some year 
between 1190 and 1180 B.C. as that of 
the fall of Troy (the darkness mentioned 
in [7 and P, if an eclipse, will have been 
that of 28 August 1185, and that in », 
where an eclipse is certain, that of 
16 April 1178, thus fixing the date close 
to that given traditionally by the Greeks 
themselves), then we must suppose that 
about 1270-1260 B.C. there was a dynastic 
upheaval in Greece which established 
as rulers in it the grandfathers of the 
men who fought at Troy, themselves, 
however, filit nullius. Dr. Blegen and 
Professor Wace have recently reiterated 
the warning that there is no evidence 
in archaeology, as there is none in tradi- 
tion, for any racial change in Greece at 
this period ; it will have been a political 
change only. In support of these dio 
being themselves novi homines with no 
traditions, perhaps the following con- 
sideration is relevant. The archaeolo- 
gists assure us that the fall of Cnossus, 
c. 1400 B.c., must have been an event 
which profoundly affected the Mediter- 


. ? 491. 


ranean lands—Minoan Crete fell, My- 
cenae rose on its ruins. Yet I cannot 
discover in Homer any echo of that 
event, so apparently it was not part 
of the consciousness of the Achaean 
dynasts of 130 or 140 years later. Some 
memories there are of an earlier Crete, 
certainly, but none of its fall, Achaean 
traditions beginning only after the fall 
of Cnossus had ceased to belong to 
human memory. 

Let us now consider a few specimen 
entries in the Homeric Who’s Who. We 
will begin with Heracles, first calling to 
mind the canonical record. Son of Zeus, 
nominally of Amphitryon, he is closely 
connected with Tiryns ; is pursued all his 
life by Here even to killing his children in 
the madness she had sent him; the hus- 
band successively of Megara, daughter 
of Creon, and Deianira, daughter of 
Oeneus and so aunt of Diomed ; the life- 
long henchman of Eurystheus, for whom 
he works every task ordered, with twelve 
special ones, and who after death pur- 
sues his family with consistent malig- 
nity ; the beneficent worker for mankind 
cleansing the world of pests and terrors ; 
at the same time the strong and violent 
man wreaking vengeance without mercy 
when angry; the wielder of an all- 
conquering club which he always carries, 
yet a great archer also; the ancestor 
of some of the Dorian leaders, a stock 
figure of Athenian wit from his addic- 
tion to good cheer, in the Alcestis going 
over the score, in the Birds a half-witted 
glutton ; his date so ill defined that he 
must have lived nearly three hundred 
years to come into contact with all the 
personages whom in one or other of his 
adventures he encounters; the hero- 
Saipwy receiving cult in nearly every 
part of Greece, and finally the god who 
rises to Olympus and its company, 
phoenix-like, from the pyre of Oeta. 
He is, we are told, unique in Greek story 
as being man, hero, and god, and a 
recent article in J.H.S. has connected 
him with all manner of oriental deities 
whom I excuse myself from discussing. 
What is he in Homer? 

He has the same parentage as else- 
where—Zeus, Amphitryon—the same 
lifelong enemy, Here, and the same 
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task-master, Eurystheus, predestined 
to be so from the circumstances of their 
respective births and the superstitions 
to which these give rise ; for him he per- 
forms numerous labours, of which no 
number is given and only one specified 
—it is twice mentioned—the fetching 
up of the hound of Hades. Born at 
Thebes, Heracles is not in Homer con- 
nected with Tiryns, unless the special 
messenger kept by Eurystheus at My- 
cenae to take him orders! implies that 
he lived near by, and so perhaps at 
Tiryns. Professor Rose has pointed out 
that his name ‘Glory of Here’ marks 
him definitely as a man, not a god, ‘for 
no Greek deity has a name derived from 
that of another’. He is dated distinctly 
of the generation before that of the 
Trojan War—Laomedon, whose Troy 
he took, was Priam’s father—but as 
overlapping that generation since the 
last act recorded of him occurred when 
Odysseus was in his teens.2 He has 
nothing to do with the Dorians, and in- 
deed could not have, seeing that he lived 
a hundred years before their migration 
southward. He died, we are not told 
how, by the wrath of Here ;3 nothing is 
said of any persecution of his children 
by Eurystheus after his death—indeed 
from the one or two things that Homer 
mentions about them they seem to have 
been well able to look after themselves ;+ 
their mother was one Astyochia, and 
there is no mention of the wives Megara 
and Deianira. There is no trace in Homer 
of Heracles the beneficent worker, the 
saviour and protector of men; every- 
thing he does is for Eurystheus because 
he must, or for himself because he 
chooses. Apart from his labours for 
Eurystheus he does a number for him- 
self—de injuria sua, as the old pleading 
had it—being peydAwv éemioropa epywr,5 
accomplished in deeds of violence. He 
takes Troy® with only six ships under 
a valid grievance, Laomedon having 
cheated him of the reward promised for 
saving his people from the sea-monster. 
On his way back with the spoil he is, 
through Here’s act, storm-bound on 


1 O 639 f. 
+ B 658 f. 
4598-6 


2 22f. 
5 26. 


+ 2 110. 
© E 640f. 


Cos, evidently with one ship, but till 
Zeus provided him with a return to 
Greece he had to stay there vdogu pidwv 
mavtwy,! which words, if we are to give 
them their actual meaning, seem to 
imply that his companions marooned 
him there and took the ship with them ; 
perhaps he was mauvais coucheur with 
them as with other people. He wounds 
Here with an arrow? (there is nothing 
to say if this was the cause or a conse- 
quence of her hatred of him), and— 
perhaps yet a third allusion to his bring- 
ing up the dog from below—he wounds 
Hades also with an arrow,? for in Homer 
he is an archer only; ‘merciless and 
violent man to injure the Olympian 
gods’ is the comment. Save the savage 
fighter Diomed he is the only person in 
Homer who fights with or wounds a god. 
For a reason not given he attacks Pylos 
and kills eleven out of the twelve sons 
of Neleus.t He sacks many cities that 
he may get Astyochia to wife ;5 save 
Paris everyone else in Homer gets his 
wife by treaty and bride-price. Finally, 
he murders Iphitus, his guest, to rob 
him of the six recovered mares and their 
colts which he was taking back with 
him to Oechalia. To no one else does 
Homer attribute such deeds of vio- 
lence, doubtless because the tradition 
he followed made them characteristic 
of Heracles, while it represented his 
other personages as better-behaved. He 
makes of Heracles so individual a figure 
yet so interwoven with the general his- 
tory of his time that the onus is surely 
on those who deny his historical exist- 
ence. How he, the ungovernable ruffian, 
came to be the benefactor of mankind, 
whom in gratitude it acclaimed as hero 
and god, lacks explanation; we can, if 
we wish, compare the case of the Cid, 
in legend the Christian champion, in his- 
torical fact the condottiere who fought 
indifferently for Christian and paynim, 
and for his own hand. 

After an individual, let us take a 
family, that of Pelops, again first going 
over the received version. This tells 
how Tantalus tried to deceive the gods 

1 & 250-6. 
4 A 692 f. 
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by giving them his son Pelops to feed 
on, how Pelops, restored to life, won 
the deadly chariot-race with the aid of 
Myrtilus and then threw him into the 
sea—murder under trust; how Pelops’ 
younger son Thyestes committed in- 
cest with the wife of the elder son 
Atreus; and of the cannibal banquet 
whereby Atreus avenged himself; how 
Thyestes’ surviving son, Aegisthus, was 
the child of yet another incest; how 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, sacri- 
ficed his daughter Iphigenia to placate 
Artemis, how Aegisthus seduced Aga- 
memnon’s wife, Clytemnestra, how she 
—Aegisthus too timorous to take an 
active part—murdered Agamemnon on 
his return from Troy, and how her son 
Orestes, with the approval of Apollo, 
murdered his mother and Aegisthus and 
was tormented for the matricide by the 
Furies. Such a chain of horrors—this 
outline does not profess to be complete 
—made men say that there was a heredi- 
tary curse on the whole house. 

There is no trace of that curse in 
Homer. Tantalus and his crimes are 
not in the pedigree which begins with 
Pelops, filius nullius—there is no sug- 
gestion that he was from Asia. He, 
‘master of horses’, received from 
Hermes, who had received it from 
Zeus, a sceptre which he gave to Atreus, 
who at his death left it to Thyestes, 
evidently his brother, though Homer 
does not actually say so. (We have 
thus a clear case of rule descending first 
to the elder son, and then to the younger 
because the children of that elder son 
were at his death not yet of age to 
assume it.) Thyestes left the sceptre! 
to his elder nephew Agamemnon ‘to 
bear it and rule over many islands and 
all Argos’. The dominions Agamemnon 
took over doubtless included Corinth 
and the Aegialus, which his grandfather 
Pelops would have conquered from the 
Aeolid-Sisyphus dynasty; Bellerophon 
is of the same generation as Pelops, and 
his mission to Lycia is a euphemism for 
his expulsion and the dynastic change.? 
They would also include Mycenae, an 
acquisition of Atreus. Eurystheus had 


1 Brobf. 2 Z 168 f. 


it when sending Copreus,' the father 
of a Mycenaean, and so presumably a 
Mycenaean himself, with orders to 
Heracles. Did he still possess Mycenae 
when Polynices and Tydeus were sent 
there by Adrastus asking for forces for 
the first attack on Thebes, an event 
which I would put a short generation 
before the Trojan War?2 The words in 
the Epipolesis telling of their visit to 
Mycenae are not perhaps decisive, but 
they seem to suggest that Agamemnon’s 
father Atreus was not the person of 
whom they were asking help, and so not 
the master of Mycenae; perhaps the 
failure of the first attack on Thebes 
gave him an opening for its acquisi- 
tion soon afterwards. Homer furnishes 
no indication as to when the Pelops 
dynasty obtained suzerainty over Lace- 
demon and Arcadia or over the Messen- 
ian towns, nor as to which member of 
the dynasty it was who did so. In any 
case Agamemnon succeeded his uncle 
Thyestes peaceably and apanaged his 
brother Menelaus with Lacedaemon, the 
cousin Aegisthus being fobbed off with 
a small barony somewhere in the south- 
east corner of what Homer does not call 
Peloponnese ; thus he may have had a 
dynastic as well as a passionate reason 
for what he did. Agamemnon, leading 
the expedition against Troy, sacrifices 
no daughter—there is no human sacri- 
fice among the Achaeans—and there is 
no evidence that he ever had a daughter 
Iphigenia to sacrifice, or for that matter 
a daughter Electra to avenge him. 
While he is away, Clytemnestra becomes 
the paramour of Aegisthus, who mur- 
ders Agamemnon and his bodyguard 
on their return, with Clytemnestra a 
consenting but not an active party ; and 
later Orestes kills Aegisthus. There is 
not a word in Homer of his killing 
Clytemnestra. 

In the family history as found else- 
where and as told by Homer there 
are three incidents common to both 
versions, and three only, Aegisthus 
seducing Clytemnestra, the murder of 
Agamemnon, and Orestes killing Aegis- 
thus; but for these and the relation- 
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ships of the persons named, you might 
well think that you were hearing of two 
quite distinct families. The story of 
the house of Pelops in the received 
version is one of continuous horror, 
family hatred from generation to genera- 
tion ; as told by Homer it is an ordinary 
dynastic story marked by one crime 
passionnel and by the vengeance for 
that crime. None of the events in it 
are unusual, and it and the characters 
in it may well be historical in the main. 
An Agamemnon king of Cyme in the 
eighth century is one argument for the 
saga of Agamemnon being earlier still; 
the Iliad is another and still stronger 
argument; and the onus is on those 
who would deny his historical existence 
and that of his father and grandfather. 

It is asserted by certain critics that 
at Odyssey y 309 f. Homer hints (is there 
any other ‘hint’ in Homer, the most 
direct of writers?) that Orestes killed 
his mother. ‘After killing him (Aegis- 
thus) he made a funeral for his hateful 
mother and for the cowardly Aegisthus.’ 
But the gods approve the deed of 
Orestes and all men give him praise for 
it, and neither of these is a possibility 
if that deed included matricide ; instead 
he would have suffered, like the unwit- 
ting Oedipus, the dAyea . . . dc0a Te 
pntpos ’Epwies exreAgovar.2 This con- 
sideration—we owe it to a German 
critic, Wernicke—is decisive, for to 
Homer and his audience the family rela- 
tions are sacred. Besides, that audience 
claimed descent from those who fought 
at Troy, and would never have per- 
mitted the suggestion that the son 
of the King of Men killed his mother. 
True, in the tradition Homer followed 
Clytemnestra did die at the same time 
as Aegisthus, but when there are so 
many ways of dying, to claim that her 
death must have been at the hands of 
her son is a petitio principit notable 
even in Homeric criticism. Why then 
do some commentators say so? Because 
they and we are for ever conscious of 
the story as told by the tragedians with 
the matricide as the central feature, od 
yap adéxaoro Kpivopev adrynv.3 The motif, 


1 298 ff. 2A279f. 3 Aristotle, EN 1109. 


a son avenging on his mother her be- 
trayal of his father, is an old one; it is 
brought into the story of the Epigoni 
also, and Aristotle when discussing a 
conflict of duty uses that story,’ from 
the Alcmeon of Euripides, where a 
modern critic would cite something 
from the Choephoroe or from one or the 
other Electra. Homer twice refers to 
Eriphyle’s betrayal of her husband, 
mentions by name their sons Alcmaon 
and Amphilochus, and gives her the 
same epithet orvyep7? that he gives to 
Clytemnestra.3 Something prompted 
someone to introduce this older motif 
into the story of the house of Pelops— 
otvyepy may have helped—and some- 
thing also caused its introduction into 
the story of the Epigoni. But it is the 
praise Orestes receives for his deed from 
gods and men which makes it impossible 
in Homeric ethics for that deed to have 
included, or been thought to have in- 
cluded, the murder of his mother. 

As to Homer knowing such a story, 
let us face the evidence fairly. The 
epithet orvyepy for Clytemnestra and 
for Eriphyle may possibly mean that 
he knew the legend of their end as we 
know it, but more probably not, since 
it would have been hinting at what 
his audience would not have tolerated ; 
e contra, it may have given the hint for 
the matricide episode which logically 
could only come on when the story had 
made not Aegisthus, as in Homer, but 
Clytemnestra, as in the tragedians, the 
executioner of Agamemnon. As to his 
knowing other legends, he calls Pelops 
mAngéurros,4 and this, it may be assumed, 
is an allusion to the chariot-race for the 
hand of Hippodamia and perhaps also 
to the murder of Myrtilus. But it is not 
Pelops alone whom Homer calls 7Ané- 
ummos, but three other personages as 
well; and a later age may have been 
led by this epithet to connect him with 
what is certainly a very ancient motif, 
a race with the princess for bride if you 
win, and death if you lose. Homer gives 
Thyestes the epithet zodvapu,5 dative 
from zoAvppyy (he has the same epithet 
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for the inhabitants of the towns that 
Agamemnon offered to Achilles, and 
moAvppnvos for Pelias the brother of 
Neleus) ; and he may have known the 
story of the golden lamb. But again 
the other explanation is possible: the 
adjective may have suggested to some 
myth-maker to add to the Thyestes 
legend an incident whose motif—an 
animal of precious metal which brings 
power or luck to its owner—must be 
far older than the Achaeans. On a 
proper direction, the verdict as to 
Homer’s knowing any of these legends 
would have to be one of non-proven. 

With regard to Oedipus we can be 
more positive; what Homer tells us 
makes it impossible for him to have had 
children by his mother Epicaste ; Poly- 
nices and Eteocles will be the children 
of some other woman. Indeed Homer 
nowhere actually says that these two 
were brothers or that Oedipus was their 
father. Moreover Oedipus can hardly 
have been blind, for he is said to have 
been killed in battle. 

The next entry in the Homeric Who’s 
Who will be the story of the Minoan 
dynasty in Crete. I venture to assume, 
what certainly is not proved, that Minos 
is a pre-Achaean name, and that it 
represents a title or the name of an 
office, or, just possibly, that of a 
dynasty, in pre-Achaean Crete; in de- 
fence you can point out that the name 
Minoa is so common, and the non- 
Homeric legends about Minos so numer- 
ous, as to make it almost certain that 
there were more rulers of the name or 
title of Minos than one. Minos in Homer 
is the son of Zeus, that is a filius nullius, 
and will have been some enterprising 
Achaean adventurer who, some seventy 
or eighty years before the Trojan War, 
wandered to Crete, and there cut his 
way to power so notably that his re- 
tainers gave him divine parentage since 
his real father was obscure. His mother 
was an unnamed daughter of one 
Phoenix,’ which may mean of some 
Cretan ; if it does, then Minos will have 
been of mixed blood, and it will have 
been not he, but the nameless swords- 





man his father, who started the family 
fortunes in Crete. Then Minos like Kim 
may well have had two sides to his head. 
He conciliated his local Cretan subjects 
by giving himself an indigenous Cretan 
name recalling Cretan glories, and he 
bridled his Achaean men-at-arms by 
professing, either from statecraft or 
from genuine piety, or from a mixture 
of both, special protection from and 
relations with Zeus; this would easily 
be accepted when his success as a fighter 
led them to give him their chief Achaean 
god for his father. He will have been 
famed also for administering justice, 
since Homer represents him as giving 
judgement in the cases the shades 
‘speak’ before him.' In his lifetime 
he became éziovpos,2 warden, of Crete, 
which would seem to imply that he had 
subdued to himself the whole island; 
and he handed on his power to his son 
Deucalion, who handed it on to his son 
Idomeneus,3 who led eighty ships to 
Troy,* the third largest contingent, and 
was Clearly ruler of all Crete. Idomeneus 
is represented as older than other leaders 
such as Agamemnon or Odysseus, and 
the latter, when in one of his yarns he 
feigns himself a Cretan and brother of 
Idomeneus;; is careful to add, a younger 
brother. If we are to give due weight 
to this fact, we may perhaps conclude 
that Minos the grandfather was older 
than most of the other Achaean dynasts, 
and that possibly his conquering activi- 
ties preceded theirs by ten years or so, 
he the pioneer at the expense of Crete, 
and they following his example on the 
mainland. As I have said, I cannot 
discover in Homer any consciousness 
of the fall of Minoan Crete, but some 
faint memories of the earlier Cretan 
Minos had gathered round the Achaean 
or semi-Achaean Minos of Homer, the 
dancing-floor at Cnossus which Dae- 
dalus made for Ariadne,® and Ariadne 
herself whom Artemis slew in Delos— 
who died there, that is, by natural 
causes—while Theseus was taking her 
to Athens.? The dancing-floor and the 
palace in which it lay were a Cretan 
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work, not an Achaean, and we may 
surely accept the verdict of ancient 
critics that the mentions of Theseus, 
except the one connecting him with 
Ariadne, are no part of the Homeric 
text. By so doing we accept also the 
Attic tradition which put Theseus and 
Ariadne in an earlier, pre-Achaean age. 

To the rule that no Homeric pedigree 
goes back further than a grandfather 
there are, even apart from the case 
of Diomed, certain partial exceptions. 
Salmoneus, evidently known to Homer’s 
audience since he is merely named, had 
a daughter Tyro,' who had, by the god 
Posidon—that is, by some obscure per- 
son—twin sons Pelias and Neleus.? 
Pelias remained in Thessaly ruling 
Iolcus while Neleus went south and ac- 
quired the kingdom of Pylos;3 I make 
Neleus to have been born rather before 
1300 B.c., and his son Nestor to have 
been some fifty years his junior; the 
whole story of the killing of the elder 
sons of Neleus with Nestor still a strip- 
ling,t to whom his father is always o 
yépwv, seems to establish this. But 
Tyro, the mother of Neleus, has by the 
mortal Cretheus two sons, Pheres and 
Aeson,5 the latter a name familiar in 
the legend of Argo. This Cretheus will 
have been born in the last third of the 
fourteenth century B.c., so that we are 
now well behind the era 1270-1260 B.C., 
when the Achaean dio. were carving 
out their kingdoms. Cretheus is the 
son of Aeolus® (clearly not him of the 
winds), and Sisyphus, the grandfather 
of Bellerophon, is also a son of Aeolus,? 
so one may presume that he and 
Cretheus were brothers. Sisyphus ruled 
in Ephyre,’ which will have been Corinth 
or adjacent thereto, and his dynasty 
was overthrown by Pelops, for so we 
must interpret Bellerophon’s migration 
to Lycia. With these men, Cretheus 
and Sisyphus, we are in a different, pre- 
Achaean world, that of the dynasties 
which suffered from Achaean activities. 
Homer tells us little or nothing of them, 
merely a few names and places, and to 
guess what stories these recalled to his 
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audience, or to fill in the outline from 
other legends, is inadmissible. We must 
be content with this, that in the sixth 
book of the liad and in the eleventh of 
the Odyssey Homer gives a tantalizing 
momentary glimpse into another Greece, 
earlier than that which is the back- 
ground of the rest of his work. We 
must be patient and hope for the bilin- 
gual inscription or the better under- 
standing of Hittite tablets which will 
give us access to this world behind the 
Achaean world. 

These that I have given are at any 
rate some of the more interesting entries 
in the Homeric Who’s Who. Time does 
not permit of discussing others, Meleager 
and Tydeus, Odysseus and his maternal 
grandfather Autolycus, the only man in 
Homer who uses magic—he would be 
familiar with it in the shape of ‘thieves’ 
medicine ’—Nestor and Achilles and 
others. Can we prove that these people 
existed? We must admit that we can- 
not, but we can at least pray in aid the 
analogy of other epic poems, those of 
the Teutonic tribes in particular, since 
in them the chief characters are his- 
torical, as we know from evidence 
aliunde. It may, however, be objected 
that, though real persons, the Homeric 
story of them is a contaminatio, a blend 
of different ages, like the Thidreks 
Saga adduced by Professor Chadwick 
in his book The Heroic Age, which brings 
together one Ermanaric, who died in 
376, Attila, who died in 453, and Theo- 
doric, who was born about 455 and died 
in 526. This may be so, certainly, and 
in authorities other than Homer one 
does find some quite impossible pedi- 
grees. We have, however, this fact, that 
all that is recorded of the men in Homer 
is that they fought at Troy and had 
adventures, some of them, on their way 
home ; the exceptions to this emphasize 
the rule; Diomed and Sthenelus, the 
Epigoni taking Thebes, an event which 
evidently had happened only just before 
the expedition to Troy, and Nestor’s 
border warfare, which is definitely re- 
ferred to his youth, two generations 
earlier. The fact that Homer, aided by 
the tradition on which he drew, had 
sufficient historical sense to assign some 
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stories and characters of a previous 
generation to that generation, the Argo, 
Heracles, Meleager, Tydeus, and the 
first attempt on Thebes, is some evi- 
dence that he did so in general and did 
not mix up characters from different 
epochs; at the very least the onus is on 


those who say he did. Moreover the 
consistency of his genealogies and rela- 
tionships is a further argument point- 
ing to that conclusion, and showing that 
in this, as in so much else, the Jizad and 
the Odyssey stand apart. 

P, J. MACDONELL. 


INTERLINEAR HIATUS IN GREEK TRAGIC TRIMETERS 
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THIS passage, as it appears in Murray’s 
text and others, has something note- 
worthy to which attention seems never 
to have been drawn. 

Many metres of classical Greek and 
Latin show these two features: that the 
final syllable of the metrical unit is in- 
differently long or short, and that there 
may be hiatus between one unit and the 
next. Consider at present the second 
feature only. In Jlad i, for example, 
interlinear hiatus occurs nearly once 
in four times; turning to iambic tri- 
meters, in the long poem of Simonides 
we find such hiatus about once in four 
times; passing to Attic, we find it 
about once in six times in the trimeters 
of the tragedy which is probably our 
oldest, the Supplices of Aeschylus, 
and about once in three and a half 
in those of our oldest comedy, the 
Acharnians. 

Now let us analyse, with regard to 
interlinear hiatus, the trimeters of the 
Prometheus. They are 773 ; of which 326 
begin with vowels, 447 with consonants ; 
342 end with vowels, 431 with conson- 
ants; and a trimeter ending with a 
vowel is followed 130 times by a line 
beginning with a vowel. An easy calcu- 
lation shows that if the trimeters of the 
play were all brought together, without 
interruption by other metres, but were 
rearranged at random among them- 
selves, this shuffle would give us very 
few more instances of interlinear hiatus 
than in fact we have. It seems then 
that the poet was indifferent, or almost 
indifferent, to such hiatus, letting it 
happen whenever the words so fell 
out. 


Of the 773 trimeters, 461 end with 
stops and 312 do not. Of the 130 
instances of interlinear hiatus, 78 coin- 
cide with stops and 52 do not. It seems 
then that in this play such hiatus occurs 
indifferently whether the line ends with 
a stop or no. 

Look now at another play. The 969 
trimeters of the Tvachiniae show 150 
instances of such hiatus, not very many 
fewer than a haphazard rearrangement 
might be expected to yield. But here 
is a striking difference between this play 
and the other: whereas 598 trimeters of 
Trach, end with stops and 371 do not, 
of its 150 instances of such hiatus 133 
coincide with stops and only 17 do 
not. 

So far my figures are based on the 
texts of Murray and Pearson, who are 
very chary of stops. But other editions 
of Prom. give stops with hiatus where 
Murray’s gives none, and the Foulis 
edition of 1746, Butler’s of 1809, and 
Blomfield’s of 1812 give no fewer than 
ten such stops. Again, Brunck’s text of 
Trach. gives five stops with hiatus, and 
the Aldine gives six, where Pearson’s 
gives none. 

Look next at just one play in one 
manuscript. M has final stops, where 
Murray’s text has none, at Prom. 112, 
194, 214, 1020, before or after a complete 
participial clause comprising a whole 
line ; at 664, between another such clause 
and an infinitival clause dependent 
upon it and likewise a whole line long ; 
at 926, between two lines of which the 
second contains a question dependent 
on the main verb in the first; at 968, 
between the two members of a com- 
parison of which the second opens with 
7; as well as at 645 and 920, where is no 
obvious reason for a pause. 

Not that every stop in the manu- 
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scripts is tolerable by our rules, such 
as they are. In 
éyw pev ody 

7a Tavrddov Oeotow éoridpara 

amora Kpivw I.T. 386-8 
the better of the two manuscripts (if 
not the other) has after é€oridyara a 
comma, for which there is no reason of 
syntax: it seems merely to mark the 
end of a long phrase after which an 
actor might pause for breath. 

Let us now come to closer quarters 
with interlinear hiatus, not coincident 
with a stop, among the trimeters of 
Pearson’s text of Trach. and of Ant., 
the play of Sophocles which is most 
nearly as free from such hiatus as Trach. 
Of the thirty-five instances, more than 
half may be classified thus: 

At Trach. 252, 896, 919, Ant. 1215 
the hiatus follows a self-contained par- 
ticipial clause; as also at Trach. 380 if 
we attach zore to the participle, as 
despite Jebb we well may. 

At Trach. 83 (but 84 is spurious), 336, 
943 the hiatus is between two clauses 
co-ordinated by a pair of 7 or te or by 
a single 7. 

At Trach. 805 and Ant. 538 it pre- 
cedes the first of two clauses co- 
ordinated by a pair of 7 or ovre. (Com- 
pare Ant. 37.) 

At Trach. 1049, 1067, Ant. 37, 58, 196 
it precedes a dependent clause that has 
a finite verb. 

At Ant. 392, 437, 1096, 1246 it precedes 
or follows a long coherent phrase after 
or before which an actor might well 
take breath. 

The remaining instances are at Trach. 
277, 463, 548, 761, 934, 1112, 1196; Ant. 
58, 98, 164, 188, 192, 311, 659, 900, 1247. 
At Trach. 548 the text can hardly be 
sound ; and at Ant. 1247, if the ydous of 
the manuscripts is wrong, we have a 
choice between Pearson’s yéov and Post- 
gate’s yowv. That leaves us fourteen 
instances ; six in one, eight in the other, 
of plays that have over nine hundred 
trimeters each. 

Equally sparing of such hiatus was 
Euripides when he wrote the Medea. 
Of its 1049 trimeters, 737 end with stops 
and 312 do not. Of its 165 instances 
of interlinear hiatus, 151 coincide with 


stops and only 14 do not. Of these 14 
places, 6 have stops in the texts of 
Porson, Elmsley, and others. The hiatus 
precedes a disjunctive at 1171. The re- 
maining instances are at 313, 510, 545, 
774, 1198, 1238, 1339. 

Other plays not much less strict in 
this matter than Trach. are S. El., E. 
Hip. and Andr. 

Of the plays of Sophocles the least 
strict are O.T., with 42 instances of 
hiatus without a stop in 1196 trimeters 
(or 435, if we reckon only those that 
have no final stop); and Phil., with 36 
in 1082 (or 366). 

In Euripides the range of difference 
is wider, from the Medea to the Helen, 
which with 58 instances in 1267 (or 390) 
trimeters is not very far from the free- 
dom of Prom. Suffice it for the present 
to add that each tragedy in Murray’s 
first volume, except the Heraclidae, is 
stricter than any in his second or third, 
and to give figures for the tragedies in 
the first volume, and for the poet’s other 
tragedies of which we know the dates. 
The number in Column I (see Table on 
next page) denotes the total of trimeters 
in the play; in II, the number of those 
which have no final stop; in III, the 
instances of interlinear hiatus in the lines 
recorded under II; the number in IV 
denotes ‘one such hiatus in so many (to 
the nearest integer) of the lines recorded 
under II’; and the references on the 
right of the table are to lines which have 
final stops, or no such hiatus, in 
Matthiae’s text of 1813-15. 

The table does not point to a steadily 
growing laxity in the admission of such 
hiatus, from the poet’s first tragedy to 
his last. A good reason against such a 
supposition is furnished by Her., which 
on other than metrical grounds is prob- 
ably to be regarded as a neighbour in 
date of Med. and Hip. Thus the new 
criterion does not enable us to fix a date 
otherwise vague, nor must it be allowed 
to unsettle a date probable on other 
grounds. The most that can be ad- 
mitted is that Euripides, like Sophocles, 
did on the whole tend to use such hiatus 
more freely as time went on. 

Among the plays of Aeschylus, such 
hiatus is relatively rarest in Cho., which 
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has 17 instances in 621 (or 167) trimeters ; 
but it is relatively almost as rare in 
Sept., which has 16 in 546 (or 153). In 
every play of his, apart from Prom., it 
is relatively rarer than hiatus coincident 
with a final stop. 

The Rhesus (which I do not regard as 
the work of Euripides) is nearer in this 
matter to the laxity of Hel. than to the 
strictness of Med. 


B.C. I II ik i kf 
Alc. 438 806 239 17 14 
Med. 431 1049 312 14 22 
Her. 897 322 29 II 
Hip. 428 1012 311 17 18 
And. 951 350 19 19 
Hec. 932 301 23 13 
Tro. 415 798 = 206-34 9 
Hel. 412 1267 390 58 7 
Or. 408 117o = _-201 32 9 


Beyond all doubt, in every tragedy 
except Prom. hiatus between trimeters 
is appreciably rarer where it does not 
coincide with a stop than where it does. 
The same is true of the Cyclops (which 
is somewhat stricter in this matter than, 
e.g., Rhes.) ; it is true, but not in large 
measure, of the long poem of Simonides ; 
only in a small and perhaps casual way 
is it true of the Acharnians; and it is 
not true at all of the next oldest comedy 
that we have, the Knights. 

It seems then that Aeschylus, but 
more markedly Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, consciously or unconsciously im- 
posed upon the trimeter a rule, or 
rather—for even in Trach. or Med. the 
rule is not absolute—a tendency, from 
which the happy-go-lucky versification 
of comedy remained free. 

Consciously or unconsciously? To 
me it is not credible that even Aeschylus 
was not aware that he was being thrifty 
of interlinear hiatus not coincident with 
a natural pause ; still less that the differ- 
ence in this matter between the Pro- 
metheus or the Orvesteia, and his own 
Antigone or Trachiniae, escaped the 
notice of Sophocles; or that the differ- 
ence in this matter between his Medea 
and his Helen was not as sensible to 
Euripides as their difference in the 
matter of trisyllabic feet. 

Consciously or not, why was this 


limitation of hiatus imposed? Surely 
to enable the voice to pass on from one 
line to the next without faltering. 

This makes it the stranger that 
Sophocles and Euripides, who went so 
far towards complete avoidance of such 
hiatus in Trach. and Med., did not go 
the whole way, and in some other plays 
went much less far. 

And if this partial avoidance is a 


12, 139, 206, 315; 317, 345, 418, 1052 

22; 34 72; 904, 1352 

15, 32, 139, 144, 285, 411, 802, 888 

75, 1231, 1331, 1332 

275 197, 352, 575, 672, 715, 721, 922, 1264 

14, 756, 787, 837, 956, 970, 1202 

344, 375, 388, 429, 694, 935, 936, 940, IoI2, 1053, 1176, 
1209, 1218 

264, 319, 420, 505, 712, 718, 947, 1017, 1083, 1293, 1371, 
1376, 1573, 1577 

301, 454, 494, 520, 863, 934, 1037, 1087, 1191 


measure of synapheia, it is noteworthy 
that the other feature of synapheia 
should not have been introduced ; that 
the interlinear syllable, even without a 
stop, should often be short, as in d«vov | 
dAyiotov éoxov, Séxa | pivas, Gaya | Oeois 
dp@pa in the first speech of Trach. ; and 
that, where this occurs with hiatus, the 
final vowel of the line should often be 
one which within the line would be 
elided, as in odvexa | dxovoa at Trach. 
934, or in éx mdvtwy Sixa | €ored\’ at Ant. 
164. There is no other instance of this, 
where a stop would be odd, in Trach. 
or Ant.: but see, for example, A7. 334, 
753, 840, 846; E. Med. 313, 510, 774, 1238. 

Less surprising is it when hiatus 
occurs where the line ends with a long 
vowel, for in other metres of tragedy, 
and in other kinds of poetry, hiatus 
after a long vowel occurs within the 
line,t_ whether the vowel retains its 
length or is shortened, as in 

ovd” éa i¢uevai emi “Exropt mxpa BéAeuva, 
Il. xxii. 206. 

Interlinear hiatus after a long vowel 
occurs in déAw | exrewev, Trach. 277, 
eyo | @Kripa 463, duod | éxarov 761; in 
Ant. 192, 392, 538, 659, 900; and often 
elsewhere. 

Again, occasionally even in tragedy 








1 Even in trimeters we have & odros, with 
hiatus, in S. Aj. 89, O.C. 1627. 
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vi, and often in comedy 7, 71, 6 71, drt, 
mepi, precede hiatus within the line: it 
is the less surprising that interlinear 
hiatus should occur disproportionately 
often with 67. See A. Eum. 98; S. A7. 
678, El. 332, Ant. 61, 188, 311, O.C. 872, 941 
(no instance in Euripides). Final zépu, 
with hiatus, occurs at S. O.T. 707, E. 
Med. 545, and half a dozen other places 
in Euripides: but it must be said that 
amo, €m, peta, mapa, vo, words which 
even with anastrophe can suffer elision, 
are so placed two dozen times in Euri- 
pides.t. Add not dpa in 

mas 8 av yaua@v dxovoay dxovros mapa 

ayvos yévour’ av; A. Sup. 227 f. 
for there the word ends a self-contained 
participial clause, and may well be 
followed byacomma asin the Foulis text. 

That passage will serve as a caveat 
against treating a tendency as a rule. 
For mapa Burges proposed zatpdés, which 
has found some favour : but the preposi- 
tion is well supported by similar uses of 
éx and azo, and, even if the word could 
not be followed by a comma, such 
hiatus, in Aeschylus, would not be sus- 
pect. Again, in Trach. 896, «i 7rapoidca 
mAnoia | édevoces of’ edpace, Lobeck 
proposed zAnoiov: but the adjective is 
fully warranted by S. El. 640, zapovons 
Thade 7Anaias €uoi, where it is guarded by 
the metre, and after a participial clause 
the hiatus is not suspect even in Trach. 





? Including Alc. 66, where there is doubt 
between péva and pera, and Her. 530 and Hel. 420, 


To return to the passage of the Jon 
from which we set out: after the par- 
ticipial clause, where Matthiae, Dindorf, 
and Paley put a comma, the hiatus is 
commonplace ; after rdde also Matthiae 
and Dindorf put a comma, and rightly, 
for gpw7t waidwv adds nothing of sub- 
stance but is an appositional reinforce- 
ment and should be marked off as such’. 

Let that passage point the moral. 
Present-day texts of Greek tragedy are 
stingy of stops. Future editors must 
consider punctuation in older editions 
and in the manuscripts ; and interlinear 
hiatus must put them on the alert. 
Even where no stop is justified by 
modern practice, such as it is, in some 
plays at least they must consider 
whether interlinear hiatus was not a 
hint to the actor to pause.? 


E. HARRISON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


where dpa stands for a verb. 

1 Similarly a proper name is often appositional 
and can bear commas, as in 6 ras giAimrov mais 
*Aualdvos Boa | ‘Immddutos, . . ., Hip. 581 f. 

2 ‘Saepe indicat hiatus quo modo poeta versus 
suos recitari voluerit’, says Murray, speaking of 
lyrics, in the preface to his text of Aeschylus (p. ix). 

Interlinear hiatus among trimeters needs to be 
considered in relation to enjambment, of which 
for the present I will say only that there is no 
hiatus after any ending peculiar to Sophocles (re 
wat O.T. 267, Ant. 171, Phil. 312; of Phil. 263; 
76 ye, TO Se, TO TE, Ta ye, TA SE O.T. 553, 995, 1056, 
Ant. 78, Trach. 383, Phil. 422, 449, O.C. 265, 290, 
577; «¢ Trach. 462, O.C. 993) except in paAdov 7 | 
drpearov evdor7’ at O.T. 585. 


THE BACKGROUND OF VALERIUS FLACCUS i. Io 


eripe me populis et alenti [habenti vulg.] nubila 
terrae. 
THE conception is traditional ; but also, 
surely, natural and rational enough. 
The man of vision, poet or philosopher, 
desires to soar, that he may attain the 
pure and clear upper air, and escape 
from two things—the humid lower air, 
and the mass of men who remain con- 
tent with it. The most illuminating 
passage is perhaps Clouds 221-34; the 
Aristophanic Socrates in mid-air ad- 
dresses an ordinary mortal as éedypepe, 
and explains his ‘aerobatics’ on the 
ground that the damp of the earth 
would clog his thought. Similarly the 


Platonic Socrates in Phaedo 109 b-111 € 
distinguishes those ‘hollows’ of the 
Earth in which mankind live, and 
which are full of water and mist, from 
the loftier etherial region where both 
perception and thought are finer.! 
Naturally not all expressions of this 


1 In this region the inhabitants ‘live much 
longer than here’, cf. éf7jpepe Clouds, l.c.; and the 
sun and other celestial bodies are much more 
clearly seen, cf. ibid. 225. Have such correspon- 
dences been observed? In his note on 108 c 8 
Burnet put foward the suggestion that the 
Phaedo’s account of the Earth represents Socrates’ 
own view; yet even he does not mention these 
points. However, he does indicate broader affinities 
on p. xlii of his Introduction. 
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general idea are fully representative or 
identical in every detail. The earliest, 
the exordium of Parmenides, has a7’ 
avOperrwv (27), but what he escapes from 
is not damp but darkness (Nvé)'; and 
similarly in the exordium of Lucretius 
ii it is 7m tenebris (15) that the philo- 
sopher-poet sees the mass of men ‘pa- 
lantes’ (10) when he looks down at them 
from the ‘sapientum templa serena’. 
But our two items, ‘mankind’ (as such) 
and ‘dank’—or occasionally dark— 
‘earth’, constitute a recognizable couple 
which can be traced, sometimes quite 
starkly as in Horace’s ‘coetusque uol- 
garis et udam spernit humum’, some- 
times less so as in Ovid’s ‘terris et 
inerti sede relicta ... palantes homines 
. . . despectare’. Nowhere is this pair 
more plainly denoted than in this line 
of Valerius. 

Intelligible as all this conception 
should be to us, to the ancients it was 
instinctive ; it simply follows from their 
popular physiology—the physiology of 
graded elements which was in origin 
Ionian. Thus in the Phaedo passage 
there is Ionian influence combined with 
Western (Burnet, Jntrod., p. xlii); the 
Aristophanic glances directly at Diogenes 
of Apollonia (ibid., p. xl) ; while Horace, 
Ovid, and Valerius have (like other 
Roman poets, see below) as their com- 
mon background the Stoic physics which, 
as everybody knows (and knew), were 
founded on the physics of Heraclitus. 
Heraclitus is, in fact, our man; from 
him derives this combination in its 
entire series ; he it was who first united? 
a scorn of the mass of men (frs. 114, 
125-30 Bywater) with the principle that 
‘the dry soul is the wisest and best’ 
(74-6). And why exactly must we keep 
our souls dry? The answer is given 
succinctly in those words of Theo- 
phrastus (on Diog. Ap.) which, as 
Burnet? showed, present through the 
term ixuds the perfect illustration of 
Clouds 232f.—‘for moisture hampers 
mind’. 

In Professor Robertson’s note on this 
line of Valerius, C.R. liv. 133 f., all such 


- That is, error; Burnet, Thales to Plato, 65 fin. 
2 Cf. Burnet, £.G. Ph. ed. 4, p. 168. 
3 Introd. to Phaedo, p. xl, n. 3. 


considerations are completely ignored. 
Because aueo was (naturally) sometimes 
mistaken for habeo, he proposes auenti 
here. 

The vague (and unparalleled) phrase 
auenti nubila terrae is not illustrated 
or justified by the three precise, elabor- 
ate, and mutually parallel examples of 
a familiar metaphor (and personifica- 
tion) which he adduces; but what if 
it were? These three passages have 
patently no relation whatever to this 
passage of Valerius. 

But if, alternatively, his phrase itself 
is to be pressed into relevance to this 
context, then it will imply a parched 
earth; and this is in fact R.’s own ex- 
pression. That, as I have shown, is in 
direct contradiction to all the evidence 
of a tradition which lasted through 
some six centuries. And the contra- 
diction seems motiveless. 

Let poetry, prays Valerius, carry me 
with your aid far above the throng, 
populis; poetry, said Horace, me . 
secernit populo. There must be many 
such expressions; ‘flee fro the presse’ 
says Chaucer somewhere. Epithet is 
unnecessary ;! but if present will be 
more or less as in ‘coetus wolgaris’ or 
(in similar context) ‘odi profanum uol- 
gus’. R. claims as an advantage of his 
phrase that it can be taken azo xowod. 
Who ever prayed to be delivered ‘from 
a multitude that yearns for clouds’ ?? 

The evidence which I have given 
above does not in itself, of course, do 
anything to support alenti as against 
habenti. Mr. Bonner’s reasons I do not 
know, and he is now in the army ; what 
suggested it to me is perhaps less imme- 
diately cogent than Mr. Getty’s cita- 
tions, but essential to my present title 
and argument. Since Silver poetry 
alludes—for example in pabulum Luc. 
vii. 5, pasct id. x. 258, pascitur Stat. 
Theb. vii. 9, alentes Luc. i. 415—to the 


1 Cf. further urbis (simply), coupled, again, 
with in terris, Hor. Carm. II. xx. 5. 

2 ‘What is Earth’s desire for rain but the pro- 
jection of man’s own inescapable need?’ asks R. 
(As if Earth did not need rain ; it is man’s anthropo- 
morphic way of describing Earth’s need.) But what 
has man’s inescapable need to do with this passage 
of Valerius? 
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Heraclitean relation between fire and 
cloud (or water) described by ztpod7, 
tpedey in (e.g.) the [Tepi diaurns 1. 3 and 
Aét. plac. ii. 17, 4, it might decently 
describe by alo the previous step in the 
dd0s avw, the passing of earth into 
moisture or cloud ; the more so, surely, 
as the verb avéeo@a is applied to both 
these processes in Diog. Laert. ix. 9, 
where Hicks renders (italics mine): 
‘Exhalations arise from earth as well as 
from sea; those from sea are bright and 
pure, those from earth dark. Fire zs fed 
by the bright exhalations, the moist 
element by the others.’ From earth, 
then, ‘is fed’ the moist element. 

The combined baldness and inaccur- 
acy of habenti thus make alenti highly 
probable if there is no third alternative ; 
and that there is none, I maintain. 

A. Y. CAMPBELL. 

University of Liverpool. 


My note on Valerius Flaccus assumed 
as common ground that familiar con- 
ception of the humid lower air which 
Professor Campbell so learnedly elabor- 
ates, and I am surprised that my Comus 
quotation alone did not make this plain. 
My suggestion was simply that Valerius 
sought to freshen this commonplace by 
a loan from the distinct but not incon- 
sistent conception of Earth, as Heaven’s 
bride, longing to be impregnated by 
rain. I did not, of course, think that 
Valerius prayed to escape from the dis- 
comforts of a dry summer. I meant 
‘auenti’ for a description of Earth’s 
permanent feelings. Rain, which im- 
plies cloud, is essential to her fertility, 
and she cannot long be happy without 


it, so that only by escape to a higher 
clime can the poet find clear air, save 
as a brief and uneasy interlude. 

My suggestion that it is an advantage 
to be able to take ‘auenti’ azo Kxowod 
with ‘‘populis’ does not conflict with 
the obvious fact that Valerius here con- 
trasts himself as a poet with the mass 
of mankind (not with the mob—it is 
‘populis’, not ‘populo’—but with all 
the nations of the earth). On the con- 
trary it sharpens the point of this con- 
trast, for it is a reminder that all human 
beings, unless miraculously emanci- 
pated, depend for their existence on 
that fertility of earth which itself de- 
pends on clouds and rain. 

Professor Campbell quarrels with my 
last sentence ‘What is Earth’s desire 
for rain but the projection of man’s 
own inescapable need?’, but, since he 
goes on to say ‘it is man’s anthropo- 
morphic way of describing Earth’s need’, 
I think this is chiefly a matter of 
phraseology. My point was that the 
attribution to Earth of a desire or even 
a need for rain is pure anthropomorph- 
ism. Unless Earth is personified, the 
production of vegetation is no advan- 
tage to her: it is man, not she, that 
desives and needs rain and its effects. 

I have no objection to the reading 
‘alenti’, which I called ‘attractive’, 
but this is at least not the only way of 
describing earth’s relation to the clouds. 

€orw avOpdmos avépwr ore trAciora 
xpiois* €otw 5° ovpaviwy vddtwv 


OuBpiwv rraidwvr vepédAas. 


D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THUCYDIDES i. 36. 3. 


Bpaxyutdrw & dv xedadaiw, tots te Evurrace Kal 
Kal” Exaorov, 7@S’ av pn mpoécba Huds pdboure 
Tpia ev ovra KTA, 


THE repetition of dav offended Herwerden (who 
bracketed the second av), but both words are re- 
tained by the editors, who have no difficulty in 
quoting parallels for the double use both in 
Thucydides (i. 76. 4, 77. 6, 136. 4, &c.) and in 
other writers. Yet a slight change is perhaps 
necessary on other grounds which disposes of the 
first av. 

The only possible way of construing the words 


trois te E¥prac Kat Kab’ Exaorov is to take them as 
being in apposition with xedaAaiw, but as xefadaiw 
is itself in apposition with 748’ this is harsh beyond 
parallel. (Steup, after the Scholia, takes the words 
to be masculine with rots gvumac a dative of 
advantage, which is unbelievable between two 
neuter instrumental datives; this construction 
also contradicts Thucydides’ usage as shown, e.g., 
in i. 145.) 

Secondly, the dative xe¢adaiw is elsewhere in 
Classical Greek always used with ws eizeiv, bro- 
pvijca, &c., expressed or understood, and no- 
where else in Classical Greek is it used without év 
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before it; the omission in a decree in Demosth. 
De Cor. 164 is no warrant for the omission here. 

I would therefore suggest Bpaxurdrw 8’ év xeda- 
Aaiw and understand cis eimeiv or the like. For the 
omission cf. Demosth. Lept. 78 évi 8 év xepadaiw 
pdvos Tav mavrwy oTparnyadv od mdAw, od Ppovpiov, 
ov vaiv, ov otpatidtnv anddecev, id. Ep. ii. 5 &v 
xehadaiw 5€ rorair’ Ear’ ép” ols eénralduny xtA. For 
the confusion of ¢ and a in the MSS. see i. 24. 5, 
26. 3, 5, 51. 2 and many other passages. Take tots 


te évpmact Kal Kad’ Exaorov as being in apposition 
with xedadaiw, and 78’ as referring forward to 
tpia ev dvra xrA.: ‘If we may explain the position 
in the shortest possible summary, embracing both 
the situation as a whole and the individual points, 
you might learn not to sacrifice us by the following 
argument.’ 
E. A. THOMPSON. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 


EIIIE TIX HPAKAEITE TEON MOPON 


THE first words of the famous epigram are taken 
to mean, ‘Some one told me of your death’, the 
implication being that this was news to Calli- 
machus. Yet Heraclitus had been ‘dust and ashes 
years and years ago’ (rerpdzaAat orodij). Are we 
then to suppose that Callimachus, who professes 
so much grief and affection, had not during all 
that time troubled to find out what had happened 
to his friend? One cannot say that this is im- 
possible; but is it what Callimachus wants us to 
believe ? 

There is not the least necessity for believing it. 
The words mean, literally and exactly, ‘Some one 
mentioned your death’, We are not bound, we 


are not even entitled, to say that this is equivalent 
to ‘Some one said that you were dead’. To speak 
of an event is not the same as to bring tidings of it. 

Take the words in their plain significance, and 
the true point of the epigram emerges. ‘The 
mention of your death drew tears to my eyes, and 
yet (dAAd: cf. Denniston, Greek Particles, p. 5 (2)) 
you have been dead so long.’ The old man—for 
that Callimachus is now old follows from rezpa- 
maka.—may have thought that time had healed 
the wound. A word reopened it. 


J. A. K. Tomson. 
King’s College, London. 


REVIEWS 


THE COMPLETION OF THE NEW ‘LIDDELL AND SCOTT’ 


A Greek-English Lexicon compiled by 
H. G. LIDDELL and R. Scott. A New 
Edition .... Part 10: tpayeiv-wwdns. 
With preliminary matter and Ad- 
denda and Corrigenda to the com- 
plete work. Pp. i-xlviii, 1809-2111. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1940. Paper, 
tos. 6d. net. 

So the long feast is over at last, ab ovo 

usque ad @wdns, with a rich dessert of 

seventy pages of Addenda et Corrigenda, 
from ddaros to wre: under which 
word, by the way, should be cited the 

only instance in tragedy, E. Supp. 945, 

where it is conjectural but certain. 
First a few notes on the contents 

proper to Part 10: Under idnynrijp and 

-ys might be mentioned the doubt 

whether the four instances from 

Sophocles are not errors for id’ 7y- 

(C.R. xxxviil. 54); under ¢iAogevia (-7) 

restore Theogn. 1358 but not ‘of courte- 

sans’, and for d¢iAdgewos add from 

Bacchylides ; of ws ‘as a Prep.’ (c III) 

add from tragedy the straightforward 

instances S. Tr. 533, E. Ion 608, Supp. 

516. I have noticed good changes under 


Tpac.d, TpiTaios, tpvywy (the formidable 
fish is now not a roach but a ray), 
tpUmavov (0), xetpis (t), xerpdw (no longer 
from xeip), and xp7 (the article is much 
improved). 

Having nothing else ready to say on 
the body of Part 10 I will dwell rather 
on the consolidated ‘prelims’ and A. 
et C. 

The additional list of authors and 
works includes Murray’s edition of 
Aeschylus: but the A. e¢ C. pay little 
heed or none to its departures from 
Sidgwick’s, such as pereumAjoa Supp. 
444, admapxyos Pers. 327 (‘f.l.’, says p. 
181), ¢dddoa Pr. 504, yabeiv 760; to say 
nothing of the fine words omy and 
Aovtifew which deck my copy at Ag. 
586. Let me add that ovpzdAourilfw has a 
right to mention if ‘ék 8 €ope mpo 
gowode h.Ap. 119’ is to be taken as 
containing a form of éxzpofpdoxw (p. 
2067). 

The list of papyrologica now includes 
PZen. Col. (p. xlv), but these interesting 
relics have not been fully exploited, 
though Mr. G. B. A. Fletcher drew 
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attention in Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, xxii (1935), 131 to points 
at which they could enrich or improve 
the dictionaries: avreudavifw (no longer 
only ‘Hsch.’), yeAowcoaca, éveiAnua, 
Kpaomédwois, KTHLATLOV, TpoEevTvyxavy, 
mpoppupa, pouwa ‘towing-line’. 

In the A. e C. fuller attention has 
now been paid to reviews. From Wil- 
helm Schmid’s indiscriminate outpour- 
ings in Phil. Woch. something seems to 
have been drawn, but not enough. His 
reference to Aeschin. 1. 184 for d:d7e:pa 
ought to have been accepted with 
thanks, lest the word should continue 
to look un-Attic. Under éfaurijs, delete 
with Schmid ‘Thgn. 231’ (and without 
Schmid ‘Aen. Tact. 22. 29’). 

My own assistance to the editors is 
acknowledged in the new postscript to 
the preface, but I must mention a few 
of the words upon which I appear to 
have written in vain. If the editors 
meant, as it would seem, always to cite 
from tragedy for any tragic word, and 
from the oldest prose in which a word 
occurs, my references to E. El. 1302 
and X. Mem. 3. 9. 4 for doodos (C.R. 
xlii. 91) ought not to have been ignored ; 
nor should superfluous meanings still be 
assigned to yAows (ibid.), imvds and 
Kabiornu (xlv. 60). 

Early in the A. et C. dyyapos and its 
derivatives are given -yap-: see C.R. 
lii. 165 (where in the last occurrence of 
the word a became a by an eleventh- 
hour misprint). “Avdns is misplaced: it 
should precede adnd¢dyos. éxtexxdw Con- 
tainsa misprint. New things which have 
interested me are given under doxéw, 
éffjs, AaywBoria, E€vwors (but E. HF 965 
seems to need ‘wandering of mind’), moi. 

To my reviews of earlier parts I add 
a few notes, one of which I owe to Pro- 
fessor D. S. Robertson (R.), two to Mr. 
A. S. F. Gow (G.). 

dotikds: ‘2. = doreios, polite, aoriKxd, 
as Adv., opp. aypoixkws, Theoc. 20. 4’ 
perpetuates a discreditable blunder, for 
both aypoikws (Doric) and dora are 
adjectives there, ‘rustics’, ‘townsfolk’s 
(lips)’. (G.) 

drepos ‘[a], Att. contr. for 6 drepos’, 
should be cited from S., E., Ar.; and 
arepo. Should be added from E. JT 325. 


Bpvov I omits the description in 
Theophr. HP 4. 6. 6; and Theocr. 21. 7 
is assigned to II instead of I. (G.) 

ixernpia, olive-branch: ‘poet. ixrypia’ 
rests on a needless conjecture in A. 
Supp.-192. 

"Icoxpdreos : ‘[a]’, but what of the J? 
The name has its first vowel short in 
Strattis 3 (Kock). Lewis and Short, to 
be sure, make it long, though they 
omit what is perhaps the only evidence 
from Latin verse, ezsocratetumst in 
Lucilius. 

Adfvpa: in the note on its compounds 
insert azo-. An interesting set of words, 
by the way; they are quite at home in 
the dialogue of E., but in A. and S. 
there is no trace of them. That Rh. 877 
has Adfvo6’ may comfort those who 
ascribe the play to E. In Ar. Lys. 209 
Adlvobe is perhaps not meant for Attic, 
but ‘local colour’ for the benefit of the 
women addressed, the Laconian Lam- 
pito and her Boeotian and Corinthian 
companions. 

puxpds: ‘opixpds .. . prob. always in 
Trag. (exc. where metre requires puxpés, 
as S. Aj. 161)’. Yet the article quotes 
E. Andr. 387 and Fr. 504 with » though 
metre allows op. Metre requires pu 
thrice in S., at least eight times in the 
whole plays of E., once in RhA.: whereas 
it requires op once only in A., five times 
in S., and thrice only (to the best of my 
observation) in E. Moreover, where the 
MSS. manifestly err it is in favour of 
ou: S. Aj. 161, E. Med. 171. It is high 
time that their unanimous or all but 
unanimous p should be respected in 
other lines: A. Pr. 977, Th. 465, Ag. 
1437 ; especially in the last, which already 
has five sigmas. That A. should have 
preferred y» there, is as intelligible as 
that E. should have preferred yu after s 
in Andr. 387 and HF 503, or S. in OC 
443, where all the MSS. point to ézous 
puxpod. In E. Med. 367 also read u with 
the better MSS.: on comes from those 
which have it in 171, where it will not 
do. Other lines in which the p of the 
MSS. is commended by euphony are 
Alc. 693, Tro. 1040, El. 430; and p in 
Bac. 1367 is perhaps protected by the 
echo of that line in JA 1241. 

oxvAodeys- is Bentley’s, for oxdr-, in 
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Ar. Av. 490 as well as in Pl. 514; but the 
MSS. have oxvd- in Ec. 420. (R.) 

ovutrardcow should be labelled ‘dub. 
sens. ’. 

Notes on elision and quantity are still 
defective, and on ‘weak position’ the 
book is weak. 

So far, and so good, for LS9—or is it 
LSSJMcK? And now for LS(. . .)!#-, 

The publishers’ duty towards such a 
work is never done. At the end of last 


century I heard of an interleaved LSS, 
within easy reach, in which we were all 
to write our A. et C. I never saw it, and 
perhaps nothing was ever inscribed. A 
better plan of inviting and collecting 
improvements might well be initiated 
at once. What about annual supple- 
ments, and decennial re-editions of A. et 
C., until the bimillennium ? 
E. HARRISON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


RIGHT AND WRONG IN THE AGAMEMNON 


Zu den Rechtsproblemen in Aischylos’ 
Agamemnon. Von Benjamin DAUBE. 
Pp. xv+220. Ziirich and Leipzig: 
Niehans, 1939. 

TuIs is a substantial and excellent piece 

of work, to which the unassuming title 

does less than justice. It is a compre- 
hensive and penetrating analysis of 
almost all the fundamental elements in 

Aeschylean thought as manifested not 

only in the Agamemnon but in all seven 

plays, and they are studied in the light 
of the general development of Greek 
political and social institutions and 
ideas—the ideas of dikn, Saiuwyr, wBpis, 
¢0dvos, the development of the law of 
homicide and the concept of blood- 
guilt, the function of tyranny and of 
the BovdAy, and in general the evolution 
of the characteristic institutions and 
ideology of the democratic city-state. 

The author’s approach to his subject 

and his method of exposition are alike 

admirable. Recognizing that the tex- 
ture of Aeschylean thought is extra- 
ordinarily close, he has no truck with 
facile generalities but grapples with 
one problem after another, marshalling 
all the relevant passages in the text and 
documenting them fully from his wide 
knowledge of the modern authorities, 
in two hundred pages of closely packed, 
concrete analysis. 

The political significance of the Ores- 

teia is summarized as follows (p. 59): 
‘Wenn man die Trilogie im Zusammenhang 

betrachtet, so sieht man, dass er die grosse Linie 

der Entwicklung richtig aufgezeigt hat, wenn er 

im Agamemnon die fovdAq einfiihrt, die die Tat 

feststellt, Verbannung ausspricht und bei deren 

Unterlassung die Blutrache sanktioniert, wenn er 

in den Choephoren die sakrale Blutrachepflicht 


betont, die bei dem mangelhaften staatlichen 
Eingreifen als berechtigte Sithneform erschien, und 
in den Eumeniden die Uberwindung der Selbst- 
hilfe und den staatlichen Gerichtszwang im 
Zusammenhang mit der Snpoxparia darstellt. 
Aischylos hat also, wie wir sehen, die Entwicklung 
zum Rechtsstaat vorfiihren wollen, und daher mit 
Absicht in den Eumeniden eine Demokratie als 
Rahmen des Dramas gewahlt, da nur bei dieser 
Verfassungsform das Sippenrecht  schliesslich 
iiberwunden und dem Staat untergeordnet werden 
konnte.’ 

This is what I have formulated as the 
transition from tribal society to the 
State. My analysis is at some points 
more precise than Daube’s, but at 
others, as he has convinced me, it is less 
complete. In any case, it is encouraging 
to find that he agrees with me on the 
fundamental question of what Aeschy- 
lus was getting at. 

If this book has a weakness, it is that, 
comprehensive though it is, it is not 
comprehensive enough. More than once 
he refers to ‘die Friihzeit der Griechen’ 
as though that marked the horizon of 
our vision. Yet, if we are to get to the 
root of such matters as dixn or daiuwyr, 
the BovdAy or the yévos, we must pene- 
trate beyond that horizon to the origins 
of these ideas and institutions in the 
society of the primitive tribe. For this 
purpose the Greek evidence is insuffi- 
cient, because it only reveals them in 
process of transformation or collapse. 
The internal evidence must therefore be 
supplemented by the concerted applica- 
tion of social anthropology and Indo- 
European historical linguistics—anthro- 
pology, to reveal what they are like 
when and where they are still in their 
full vigour ; and linguistics, to determine 
the applicability of the anthropological 
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data to the prehistory of the Greek- 
speaking peoples. Here is a field of new 
and valuable research ready for anyone 
with the necessary equipment to ex- 
plore it. 

This limitation is especially apparent 
in the author’s treatment of the pro- 
blems connected with the social rela- 
tions of the sexes. ‘Pelasgos und der 
Argiverchor tadeln, dass Manner fiir 
Frauen fallen. Damit ist, wie teilweise 
schon in 4lterer Zeit, eine Héherschat- 
zung des Mannes vorausgesetzt’ (p. 
139). There he leaves it. The result is 
that he has nothing of consequence to 
say about the vote of Athena, which is 
vital, nor about the grounds of dispute 
in the Supplices ; and from the passage 
between Clytemnestra and Orestes on 
the subject of marital infidelity he can 
only conclude that Clytemnestra was 
animated by conjugal jealousy. It is 


not a question of conjugal jealousy, but 
of the social status of husband and wife, 
and that question is settled by the vote 
of Athena. There are of course many 
‘literary’ critics who ignore this inter- 
pretation or rule it out of court, but 
only because they have never investi- 
gated the history of the subject ; and I 
feel confident that Daube, had he come 
to grips with the problem, would have 
tackled it with the same thoroughness 
and common sense that he displays 
elsewhere in his book. 

This criticism is offered as an en- 
couragement to the author to continue 
and extend a line of research for which 
he shows himself to be exceptionally 
well qualified, and in which he has al- 
ready achieved solid and valuable 
results. 

GEORGE THOMSON. 

University of Birmingham. 


THE GENTLER VIRTUES IN GREEK LITERATURE 


Grace Harriet MacurDy: The Quality of 
Mercy. The Gentler Virtues in Greek 
Literature. Pp. xiii+179. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (Lon- 
don: Milford), 1940. Cloth, $2. 

TuHIs volume, which is published in 

celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 

versary of Vassar College and in honour 
of President MacCracken, deals with 
the treatment of the humane virtues in 

Greek literature. The authoress com- 

bats the theory that the Greeks were 

not humane by instinct and were in- 
ferior in mercy and pity to modern 
man. She develops her thesis by dis- 
cussing the ideals of the gentler virtues 
in the epic and tragic poets, whom she 
rightly considers the great teachers of 
Greece, and traces the evolution of the 
conception of these virtues in the his- 
torians and orators of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.c., in Plato, with his 
all-embracing idea of justice, in Aris- 
totle, and in the Hellenistic writers, and 
contends that, through adoption by 

Christianity, they passed into modern 

ethical theory. 

The method adopted is. to take an 
author and extract the passages which 
deal with the virtues in question, and 


show how different conceptions pre- 
dominate at different periods. For 
example, she shows that aidws, which 
is frequently found in the earliest 
writers, was later supplanted by owdpo- 
ovvn, which is the characteristic virtue 
in the period after the Persian Wars, 
and that the term owdpwyv, coupled with 
pérpios and Kdopuos, is used to describe 
the ideal citizen of a democratic state 
in the Attic orators. The reactions of 
Greek writers, especially the dramatists, 
are used to throw light on the Greek 
attitude towards problems of ethics. 

The authoress not infrequently di- 
gresses from her main theme to discuss 
literary problems, such as the un- 
Homeric character of Jad x and the 
plots of various Greek dramas; and it 
is difficult to see the relevance of the 
detailed account which she gives of 
the pseudo-Demosthenic speech Against 
Neaera, which is certainly not concerned 
with the gentler virtues. 

When the authoress contends that 
the Greek conception of the humane 
virtues ‘finally reached the New Testa- 
ment and became part of our western 
ideals of mercy, right, and justice’, one 
feels that one must join issue with her. 
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Parallels can certainly be drawn be- 
tween the opinions expressed by the 
Platonic Socrates and the sayings of 
Christ, but the Christian list of virtues 
contains qualities which no Greek would 
have regarded as virtues; for example, 
meekness and humility are nowhere 
accepted as virtues in Greek literature, 
and 1:10 Greek would have agreed that 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’. In fact, 
the specifically Christian virtues are 
conspicuously absent in Greek writers. 
It is one thing to speak of ‘Plato’s 
anticipation of the Christian ethical 
theory’, and quite another thing to say 
that ‘in St. Paul’s strangely beautiful 
and thrilling outburst of praise of love 
(1 Cor. xiii. 1 ff.), we see the culmination 
of all that the Greek spirit had experi- 
enced in morality from the time that it 
was first moved by the tender feeling of 
aidos’; for this passage is full of ideas 
which are entirely alien to Greek 
thought. 

It is a little difficult to decide for 
what public this book is intended. On 
the one hand, it often presupposes a 


wide reading of Greek literature and a 
knowledge of Greek literary problems ; 
on the other hand, Greek words are 
invariably transliterated, and state- 
ments are not infrequently made which 
imply an ignorance of the simplest facts 
about Greek literature, such as, for 
example, ‘the most important speeches 
of the fourth century are the great 
political orations of Demosthenes’. 

But whatever criticisms one may 
have to make, it is impossible not to 
feel that, in the dark days in which we 
are now living and with the terrible 
examples daily before our eyes of bar- 
barous cruelty and a complete dis- 
regard of the dignity of human life, it 
is well that we should be reminded that 
humanity, justice, and pity, and the 
regard for covenants are ideals which 
are set forth in the earliest literature 
that has come down to us and that ‘they 
are not of to-day or of yesterday, but 
live eternally’. 


EDWARD S. FORSTER. 


University of Sheffield. 


SELECTIONS FROM PLATO 


Plato: Selected Passages. Chosen and 
edited by R. W. LivINGSTONE. Pp. 
xxiv-+220. (The World’s Classics, 
487.) London: Milford, 1940. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 

A voLuME of Plato is a welcome addition 

to ‘The World’s Classics’; and it was 

well to ask Sir Richard Livingstone to 
undertake the work of selection. This 
admirable little book is on the same 
lines as his Portrait of Socrates—portions 
of translation with short paragraphs of 
introduction or comment interspersed 
where necessary. The introduction 
gives the data essential for non-classical 
readers, and deals in a specially helpful 
way with the position of Socrates. The 
first chapter sets forth the personality 
and ‘attitude of Socrates himself; then 
follow sections illustrating Plato’s teach- 
ing in various aspects. The version used 
is Jowett’s ‘with alterations’, the result 
being eminently readable; though an 
occasional modernism like ‘he is all for 
drink and jazz’ (p. 125, for pebdwy Kat 


Katavrovpevos, Rep. 561) is startling 
amid the general atmosphere of sedate- 
ness. 

There are obvious limitations to the 
presentation of Plato in a form for 
popular reading. The editor has, he 
tells us, avoided topics ‘technical or 
abstruse’ and also anything calling for 
special classical knowledge. Thus the 
book emphasizes the ethical, religious, 
and political theory at the expense of 
the metaphysic and logic. With perhaps 
less justification, the inclusion of numer- 
ous passages from the Laws, in close 
juxtaposition to those from the Republic 
and elsewhere, tends slightly to distort 
the picture by ignoring (as a rule) the 
differences between the earlier and the 
later Plato. It is surprising to find so 
little prominence given to psychology ; 
in particular, the tripartite division of 
soul and state—surely an intelligible 
and an interesting topic for modern 
readers—seems to be relegated to foot- 
notes (pp. 142 and 169). The omission of 
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classical detail has been skilfully done, 
though in one instance at least (p. 51, 
the omission to translate émdpovpov 
éovra in Rep. 516 D) an essential point 
is thereby lost. A useful short list of 
books for further reading is given in 
the introduction (p. xxiv). If so large 
a work as Taylor’s Plato was to be in- 
cluded, Grube’s Plato’s Thought might 
be added as an excellent general study. 

It is easy to criticize points of detail ; 
as a whole, this particular piece of work 
could hardly have been better done. 


Sir Richard Livingstone has given us 
the essential Plato, and has placed the 
student again in his debt, as well as the 
general reader, who is here specially in 
mind. 

I have noted a couple of misprints 
which suggest that there may be more. 
P. 106 (footnote), for ‘instructive’ read 
‘instinctive’. P. 140 (ad fin.), some 
words (e.g. ‘more fully’) have dropped 
out. 

D. TARRANT, 

Bedford College, London. 


ASCLEPIADES OF SAMOS 


William and Mary WALLACE: Askle- 
piades of Samos. Pp. xv+107. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

TuIs charmingly presented little book 

contains the Greek text of the poems of 

Asclepiades which are included in the 

Greek Anthology, with a verse transla- 

tion by the authors and a selection of 

versions by other hands. 

Little is known of Asclepiades. Theo- 
critus (vii. 39) names a certain Sicelidas 
of Samos with Philetas of Cos, and the 
same name is coupled with those of 
Poseidippus and Hedylus by Meleager 
(Garland, 46), and is mentioned by 
Hedylus in Anth. Pal., App. xxviii. 
The scholiast on Theocritus tells us that 
Sicelidas is ‘Asclepiades of Samos, 
whose pupil Theocritus seems to have 
been’, but gives no explanation of the 
name. It has generally been regarded 
as a patronymic, and this is borne out 
by a papyrus fragment which reads 
’ AoxAn[maddn 7H Lixe|AiSn. There seems 
to be no reason for not accepting the 
identification and the conclusion that 
Asclepiades was an older contemporary 
of Theocritus. 

The internal evidence of date in the 
poems themselves consists of references 
to Queen Cleopatra (A.P. ix. 752) and 
Berenice (ibid. xvi. 68). It appears 
probable that Cleopatra was the daugh- 
ter of Philip of Macedon who was mur- 
dered at Sardis in 309 B.c., and that 
Berenice was the mistress of Ptolemy I 
and not the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes. 
If Asclepiades wrote these two poems 

4598-6 


about 310, he must have been born not 
later than 330, a date which would fit well 
with the statement that Theocritus was 
his pupil. He thus falls into the earliest 
group of Alexandrian writers. This is 
what one would expect from the style of 
his epigrams, which Meleager describes 
as ‘blowing wind-flowers’. There is a 
naturalness and spontaneity about them 
which is often lacking in the work of 
the later Alexandrian epigrammatists. 

This little book provides excellent 
material for the study of different 
methods of translation. Sometimes as 
many as six versions of an epigram are 
given and one can take one’s choice and, 
having done so, try to decide what 
qualities lead one to prefer a particular 
version. The present reviewer has, 
rightly or wrongly, drawn the following 
conclusions. (1) As regards metre, it is 
not really a practical solution to use the 
metre of the original, though one not 
unsuccessful example of elegiacs is 
given in a version by Mr. B. D. Walsh 
of A.P. viii. 217. (2) On the other hand, 
there should be some sort of metrical 
conformity to the original in the length 
and number of the lines. (There are 
versions in this book where four lines 
in the original are rendered by as many 
as twelve.) (2) All the ideas contained 
in the original must be included in the 
version and no new ones introduced in 
order to ‘pad out’ the lines. 

By these standards the most success- 
ful translators seem to be Major R. G. 
MacGregor, whose Greek Anthology 
(London, 1864) contains 3,700 versions 
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and who has translated most of the 
epigrams of Asclepiades ; and Mr. R. A. 
Furness (Zvanslations from the Greek 
Anthology, London, 1931). Professor 
F. A. Wright’s versions are always in- 
genious and have considerable move- 
ment, but they are sometimes rather 


far away from the original both in form 
and in substance. Of the versions by 
the authors of this book those of A.P. 
V. 44, 150; vii. 11, 217; and xii. 77 may 
be picked out as particularly successful. 
EDWARD S. FORSTER. 


University of Sheffield. 


A NEW TEXT OF ST. MATTHEW 


Nouum Testamentum Graece secundum 
textum Westcotto-Hortianum. Evan- 
gelium secundum Matthaeum, cum 
apparatu critico nouo plenissimo, 
edidit S. C. E. Lrcc. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1940. Cloth, 25s. net. 

THE appearance of the second volume 

of the ‘New Tischendorf’ is an event 

of outstanding importance for New 

Testament textual critics. St. Matthew 

is as beautifully printed as St. Mark; 

the apparatus is as easily intelligible ; 
while the same standard of accuracy in 
production would appear to have been 
maintained, despite the unfortunate 

Eucharius for Eucherius, Rureius for 

Ruricius, and the unusual forms Hippo- 

niensis and Lugudunensis (all on p. iv). 
Yet no amount of care in the later 

stages can compensate for initial error 
in collation : and it is here that Mr. Legg 
leaves us guessing. What collations is 
he using? For apart from mentioning 
the standard editions of the minor ver- 
sions he gives no indication whatever 
as to the source of his material. The 
title-page suggests a completely new 
investigation. But this is clearly beyond 
the capability of one man ; and we must 
suppose, therefore, either that the work 
incorporates the labours of an army of 
unacknowledged assistants, or that the 
title-page exaggerates. In the absence 
of explicit information it is accordingly 
impossible to estimate precisely how far 
this ‘new apparatus’ marks an advance 
upon its predecessors. 


In an apparatus described as plentssi- 
mus, too, the citation of Fathers is a 
little uneven—e.g. from the list we miss 
both Ambrose and Ambrosiaster. Yet 
the evidence of the former is surely as 
valuable as that of Faustus of Reii, and 
the latter’s commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles as important as the fragmen- 
tary Apocalypse-commentary of Vic- 
torinus of Pettau. Hence, we might add 
Amb. (Fid. v. prol.) to the authorities 
reading quisnam at xxiv. 45, and Ambst. 
(tn II Cor. ii. 10) to “Hil. Aug.’, who are 
cited for xai before év ovpav@ at xviii. 
18. Furthermore, a closer scrutiny of 
this last passage reveals that ‘Aug.’ is 
an over-simplification. A random test 
of ten instances (and there must be 
many more) gives et im caelo as Augus- 
tine’s text nine times, but 7” caelo only 
at Serm. cecxcii. 3. Again, both at Fid. 
et op. 4 and at Serm. ccxcv. 2 Augus- 
tine inverts the order—guae solveritis 
... e quae ligaveritis. . .. One would be 
tempted to assume that Mr. Legg 
thought this unworthy of record, were 
it not that he quotes an identical in- 
version from Hilary 7m full at the foot 
of the page. In these circumstances the 
naked ‘Aug.’ is hardly fair. 

Thus, however grateful we may quite 
rightly be for the assembly of so great 
a mass of material in so handy a form, 
our gratitude needs qualification. 


H. F. D. SPARKS. 


Hatfield College, Durham. 


THE FOUAD I PAPYRI 


A. BATAILLE and others: Les Papyrus 
Fouad I (Nos. 1-89). (Publications 
de la Société Fouad I de Papyro- 
logie: Textes et documents, III.) 


Pp. xii+253; 8 plates. Cairo: Société 
Fouad I de Papyrologie, 1939. Paper, 
P.T. 200. 

TuIs volume is an admirable example 
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of international co-operation, published 
as it is by an Egyptian society, at the 
press and under the direction of the 
Institut francais, and edited by French, 
British, and American scholars. The 
bulk of it is due to three of the team, 
MM. Bataille and Schérer and Professor 
W. G. Waddell. Among those whose 
help is acknowledged is the Belgian 
papyrologist M. Hombert. The plates 
are the work of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. It is the first volume of 
miscellaneous texts published by the 
Society, and contains literary texts, 
horoscopes, and documents ranging in 
date from the second century B.c. to 
the sixth or seventh century of our 
era. The editing throughout is of a 
very high standard, the papyri in- 
clude several of considerable interest, 
and the volume is sumptuously pro- 
duced. 

The literary fragments are not im- 
portant (Iliad, 4 61-72, late 2nd cent. ; 
Plato, Gorgias, 522 C, D, 2nd; two un- 
known prose works; Virgil, Aeneid, 
iii. 444-68, with word-for-word Greek 
translation, to be compared with 
the extensive fragments of a codex 
found at El Auja in Palestine; can 
this be from the same MS.?). Much 
more interesting are the documents. 
There is room for notes on only a 
few. 

10: Extract from an edict of the pre- 
fect T. Haterius Nepos with regulations 
for the temples; very interesting and 
with excellent commentary by Guéraud. 
14: Tax account from which it appears 
that the priests have dwindled azo 
mAnOous eis dAtyous (after 7 B.C.). 18 and 
19: Interesting oaths not to release nor 
allow others to release water into the 
Spupoit. 21: Very important report of 
an audience in the prefect’s court con- 
cerning the veterans’ rights of citizen- 
ship. Cf. C. B. Welles in Journ. Rom. 
Stud. xxviii. 41 ff. 26: An interesting 
petition. Waddell’s notes on Il. 9, 10 
suggest that «Aoyn is a possible alterna- 
tive to eXeyn and eyw to em: why then 
not dot the letters as doubtful? His 
suggestion in 10 of . . . ev (a verb) 7 


seems likely, duvduevos being a con- 
structio ad sensum. In that case place 


a comma after éoriv, 1. 16, the sense 
being ‘since .. ., in order that .. ., (I 
have to inform you that) Paulinus...’. 
28: A most amusing complaint about 
a kicking donkey. 29, 6-8 gives an in- 
structive glimpse at the desiccation of 
the northern Fayyim in the third 
century. 37: Most interesting contract 
of apprenticeship to riv Awuducny trav 
KaOnpéevwv téxvnv (see Schérer’s com- 
mentary on this kind of weaving). I 
cannot believe in the forms mapdénpe 
(l. 4) and dyrimapagnus (1. 6). Read 
rather mapeééis pu (= mapefers por) and 
avrumapeén (€ corr. from a? = —€et) 
pu (= pro) Sé adrov. 44, 30: SaperouKos 
is a new word. Schérer corrects to 
Savecodyos and takes it as applying to 
the borrower because it seems unreason- 
able that possible damage to the house 
should concern neither debtor nor credi- 
tor. But may not the clause be in- 
tended to safeguard both parties against 
an ‘act of God’? An accident to the 
house outside their control exempts 
both from their obligations. 45: A 
Latin loan mentioning the Legio II 
Traiana fortis and the ala veterana 
Gallica as in winter quarters together 
(A.D. 153). 49. 13: Tletpaxoureian? (Cf. 
56. 11, also from Tebtunis.) 64. 10: rod 
va (€rovs)? 74: A most interesting list 
of articles to be bought at Alexandria, 
including SeArdpiov retpadywvov péya 
Sexdnmxov, Ta mTxXiwv ‘yryvonéevwv 
Aertdv doci duddapiwy Kai ev péow 
adrav EvAov puxpov. 84. 2: papt]¥popar? 
3: 7[@ ovjouari pov? 85: A very amus- 
ing letter to a prodigal brother; in 1. 9 
may not tdfews (<ris> 7.?) mean the 
officium (cf. 1. 14f.) rather than ‘rang 
social’? 86-9 are an important group 
of sixth-century letters addressed by 
monks of a monastery in the Delta 
to the superior of the Metanoia mona- 
stery; they are admirably edited by 
Marrou. In 87, surely the Jeremias of 
]. 29 is different from him of 1. 12. 
Is not 6 mpoeorws xrA. inserted in 
order to distinguish him? If so, 
Marrou’s remarks on p. 190 fall to the 


ground. 
H. I. BELL. 


British Museum. 
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A PLEA FOR CATULLUS 


E. A. HAvetock: The Lyric Genius of 
Catullus. Pp. 198. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1939. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

Tuts is one of the most interesting and 

stimulating studies in Latin literature 

which have appeared in this country 

(though it hails from Toronto) for a long 

time. Its author was moved to write, 

it seems, by a feeling that Catullus 
labours under injustice and ‘remains on 
the fringe of Latin letters as they are 
to-day taught and interpreted’. It is 
hard to see that things are so bad with 

Catullus. He will not be in general use 

as a school-book, not because his lyrical 

enthusiasm is (as Mr. Havelock bitterly 
puts it) ‘alien (alas!) to the professed 
methods of education’, but because (as 

Mr. Havelock himself shows better than 

anyone else) he is too clever for many 

schoolboys. But some schoolboys (and 
schoolgirls) can read him, and those 
who can will get their chance in schools 
all over the country ; of those who teach 

Latin to advanced pupils there must be 

very few who would not regard him as 

being nearer to the centre of Latin litera- 
ture than to its fringe. But, whatever 
one may think of Mr. Havelock’s griev- 

ance, one must be grateful to it for a 

book of extraordinary freshness and 

vitality ; perhaps indignation is a good 
approach to the sympathetic under- 
standing of a rebellious poet. 

The main part of the book consists 
of a series of studies under the general 
title ‘Analysis of the Catullan Temper’. 
In a preliminary chapter on ‘The 
Canons of Catullan Criticism’ Mr. Have- 
lock insists that it is a misrepresenta- 
tion to regard Catullus as a combination 
of two distinct personalities, the emo- 
tional lyrist and the sophisticated 
scholar—he is ‘wit and sophisticate 
from first to last’—and exposes the 
weaknesses of the biographical method 
(or rather the misuse of it) which makes 
Catullus a naive provincial or relates 
the allusion to Caesar in xi to the 
reconciliation mentioned by Suetonius. 

In the succeeding chapters he asks 
and answers some questions which make 


the reader think. Why is Catullus 
apologetic for what seems his best and 
most characteristic work? Because the 
gift of ‘playing at verse’ was one which 
the literary standards of his age depre- 
ciated ; because he was a lover who took 
his love (though not himself) seriously 
and wrote poetry about it, and so, 
thanks to the inhibitions of the ‘na- 
tional mind’, failed to fit into the 
accepted categories of poetry. Why is 
Catullus the only major Latin poet who 
does not even pretend to want to escape 
from town to country? Because in his 
tastes and emotions and in his expres- 
sion of them he is urbanus, the repre- 
sentative of a ‘privileged fraction of 
urban civilisation’, the like of which 
the Urbs never saw again. Though 
sometimes his writing is only a hair’s 
breadth removed from bare prose, his 
simplicity is often an illusion ; his lan- 
guage is the civilized idiom of an in- 
telligentsia ; his code of manners makes 
clumsiness and insensitiveness the worst 
of sins, and he has the assurance which 
can use irony to put the world and him- 
self in perspective. Why was he, to his 
successors, doctus, when doctrina seems 
at first sight the least of his virtues? 
Much has been written on this and with 
much truth, but Mr. Havelock makes 
some new points. One is the emotional 
association, the expressivité, the roman- 
tic value of the ‘learned’ allusion to 
legend or history, so hard for the 
modern reader to recapture that he 
generally does not try and accepts as 
a strange and perhaps unfortunate 
convention of Latin poetry something 
with which mutatis mutandis he is 
familiar, and to which he is responsive, 
in his own literature; this technique 
Catullus and the neoterics discovered 
and passed on to Virgil and Propertius. 
The second is that what seems to us 
sheer artlessness in Catullus’s lyrics and 
elegiacs is art, and that, in elegy and 
epigram as in sonnet, intensity of feeling 
is not incompatible with patterned pre- 
cision of form. 

The last chapter, ‘Lyricand Liberty’, 
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is an excellent survey of the work of the 
Alexandrians in relation to the develop- 
ment of Latin poetry. Here again the 
author sweeps away wrong ideas, asks 
pertinent questions, and produces apt 
analogies. The Alexandrians turned to 
Greek to find release for emotions 
which could find no outlet in native 
forms, and they turned to living, not 
to classical, Greek. To their successors 
they bequeathed a new regard for form 
and a new feeling for romance. Their 
third lesson, how to convey sincere 
emotion in adequate lyric rhythm, was 
not learnt; whether the fault lay with 
the Augustans or with their times is 
another matter. 

An intercalated chapter on ‘The 
Impermanence of Poetry’ considers 
some of the difficulties which face the 
translator of Catullus, and in particular 
the worst of these—the transience of 
the associations of words. This chapter 
is closely related to the first part of the 
book, a series of versions of twenty-six 
of the poems, not translations but 
‘imitations’ designed to ‘express a 
certain direct feeling which some of his 
verses have been able to communicate’ 
to the author. One’s judgement of 
these must be subjective; sometimes 
one feels that the English is stiff beside 
Catullus’s easy artistry; but some are 
excellent, and the felicity with which 
Mr. Havelock sometimes makes a 
phrase live again makes one wish that, 
futile as the attempt seems to him to 
be, he would translate Catullus. 

A few points of criticism. P. 153: 
Mr. Havelock quotes as ‘the prettiest 


and most poetic version available in 
English’ a version of poem iii which is 
in Scots, and bad synthetic Scots at 
that. It must be unfamiliarity with the 
language which makes a critic with so 
nice a feeling for words admire a version 
which is false to Catullus just because 
it represents no genuine idiom, and the 
last line of which is nonsense. P. 164: 
Mr. Havelock asks ‘Why were the 
leaders of the meoterici nearly all from 
Cisalpine Gaul?’ It is an interesting 
and important question, but he does not 
attempt an answer, and it is curious that 
it follows a statement that the main- 
spring of the new movement was an 
emotional release in the Roman mind. 
P. 193: in Hor. Sat. 1. x. 19 Mr. Havelock 
thinks that doctus is probably meant as 
‘a sneer at the one Latin poet who had 
managed to win the title of “‘scholar”’ ’. 
We have no evidence that anyone had 
given Catullus the title doctus when 
Horace wrote ; and, in any case, surely 
he was not the only poet who had ‘ won’ 
it. What about Calvus (Prop. 11. xxxix?. 
89), for instance? P. 81: Mr. Havelock 
is a little hard on the ‘biographical 
approach’, and nemesis has overtaken 
him. Presenting a summary of the data 
elicited by the biographers (primarily 
to show how conjectural most of them 
are), he says, ‘In 57 he joined the suite 
of the proconsul for the province of 
Asia’. Even the most unreliable of 
biographers has known that Memmius 
was propraetor in Bithynia. Not that 
it matters. 
C. J. FORDYCE. 
University of Glasgow. 


THE LOEB LIVY 


Livy. With an English translation by 
F. G. Moore. In thirteen volumes. 
Vol. vi (Bks. xxiii-xxv). Pp. x+519. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1940. Cloth, tos. (leather, 
12s. 6d.) net. 

THIS volume begins the bridging of the 

gap between Books XXII and XXXI 

in the Loeb translation of Livy. Pro- 

fessor Moore has based his text upon 
the Oxford text and has added to his 


translation an appendix incorporating 
the results of Fabricius’ study on the 
topography of Syracuse, with maps. 
The text requires little comment. 
The editor accepts, for example, forsan 
(xxiii. 23. 3), prolatam (xxiv. I. 8), 
et integri saucits (xxiv. 39. 5), testis 
(xxv. 25. 8), rejects the testimony of 
Macrobius on xxv. 12, and does not 
remove urbanus at xxv. I. 11 and 12. 3, 
rightly allowing the inconsistency about 
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Aemilius’ praetorship in view of differ- 
ing authorities. With less justification 
he refuses to bracket Punico (xxiii. 13. 3) 
or cut Scotino cognomen erat (xxiii. 39. 
3), reads praetermiserant at xxiii. 6. 8 
(although following Conway’s view of 
Livian usage in Oratio Obliqua at 
xxiii. 15. 4, 27. 11, and 43. 12), rejects 
cum legione at xxiv. 44. 5 or a supple- 
ment at xxv. 31. 7, and ignores the 
evidence for concitata in any correction 
of xxv. 19. 15. In xxiii. 5. 11 he restores 
the unsatisfactory indigena and makes 
a false comparison with Polyb. xi. 19. 4. 
At xxiii. 49. 4 and xxiv. 3. 3 the critical 
notes are scarcely full enough. 

The text may be satisfactory, but the 
translation is bad. The style, even for 
a literal translation, is poor, and in 
many places the phraseology hardly 
reads like English. A few examples will 
illustrate this. (Capuam) luxuriantem 
longa felicitate: (‘Capua), which was 
vegetating from long-continued pros- 
perity’ (xxiii. 2. 1); exercitum in tectis 
habuit: ‘he kept the troops under roofs’ 


(xxiii. 18. 10); reddidit hosti cladem: 
“gave the enemy a defeat’ (xxiv. 20. 2) ; 
trucidandi (of two men): ‘for slaughter’ 
(xxiv. 30. 14). Then hackneyed phrases 
recur, e.g. provincia: ‘assignment’ (in 
suas quisque provincias proficiscuntur : 
‘each set out for his assignment’) ; pro- 
palam: ‘above board’; quidem: ‘to be 
sure’; ultro: ‘actually’. Word-for- 
word translation will not give the 
swing of the Livian narrative. 

As for the style, any page will offer 
examples. ‘What troops were in Apulia 
with the consul Gaius Terentius was a 
question asked of those who knew’ (a 
peritis quaesitum est). Again, ‘the 
Roman followed, to threaten them 
while terrified’ (ut territis instaret). The 
translation does not anywhere read as 
a piece of continuous English, and the 
formal passages dealing with provincial 
commands are particularly shapeless 
(e.g. xxiv. 44). This is unnecessary and 
disappointing. 

A. H. McDONALD. 

University of Sydney. 


FOUNDATIONS OF LANGUAGE 


Louis H. Gray: Foundations of Lan- 
guage. Pp. xv-+530. New York: The 
Macmillan Company (London: Mac- 
millan), 1939. Cloth, 37s. 6d. net. 

Tus work is described by its author as 

‘an attempt to answer the problems 

raised by specialist and layman alike 

and to summarise the present state of 
linguistic knowledge’, and again as ‘an 
encyclopaedic compendium of linguis- 
tics in a single volume, and at the same 
time, an introduction to Indo-European 
linguistics as a whole, for which no up- 
to-date manual in English exists’. No 
important department of linguistic 
study has been omitted from the sur- 
vey. To chapters on Phonetics and 

Phonology, Language and Thought, 

Language and Society, Morphology, 

Syntax, Semantics, and Etymology, 

there is added a classification of lan- 

guages, I.-E. and non-I.-E., and finally 

a very useful ‘History of the Study of 

Language’. No separate bibliography 

is provided, but reference to the litera- 


ture on the various subjects is usually 
made in the text. 

I have seen few books that contain 
so much matter in so small a compass. 
“Words are quoted from two hundred 
languages’ and ‘forms and grammatical 
categories cited from tongues spoken in 
every part of the earth’. Nevertheless, 
while reading this book, I have found 
myself wishing at times that the author 
had limited his range and devoted more 
space to explanation of particular 
points. One feels that he has not quite 
made up his mind whether his main 
object should be to provide interesting 
reading for the layman, an introduction 
for the beginner, or a summary for the 
specialist. Many things in the book, 
readily intelligible to the specialist (for 
whom they are indeed unnecessary), 
would require considerably more elabo- 
ration to be appreciated by those who 
are embarking on the study of Compara- 
tive Philology. The sections on ‘What 
is Language?’, ‘The Relations of Lan- 
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guage to Society’, and the like are well 
done and will interest all classes of 
readers. The specialist will be grateful 
for the compendious accounts of a vast 
number of languages with references to 
the work done in each, and also for the 
illustration of morphological details 
from many areas whose speeches he is 
unlikely to have touched. The layman 
will not, I think, be attracted by the 
more technical chapters on Parts of 
Speech and Grammatical Categories, 
but that cannot be helped. A more 
important person is the thoughtful 
beginner who is looking for an intro- 
duction either to general linguistics or 
to I.E. linguistics in particular. This 
type of reader (whose claim for con- 
sideration is, I think, paramount) will 
find much that is well and clearly ex- 
pressed, but much also that will mystify 
and puzzle him. Quotations from 
strange languages, even when accom- 
panied by translation, require a con- 
siderable linguistic experience if they 
are to be successfully analysed and 
the features under discussion correctly 
identified. Even single words may pre- 
sent obscurities. On p. 169 Professor 
Gray says ‘in many languages the 
adjective frequently assumes verbal 
form, particularly when it serves as a 
predicate as in ‘‘the land is broad’”’’. 
A few lines later we find that this 
phenomenon, ‘comparatively rare in 
I.E.’, is exemplified by Lat. albeo, from 
which we conclude (as indeed his state- 
ment Suggests) that he is dealing with 
verbs derived from adjectives. His first 
illustration, however, is Hupa tcuwindas 
‘he was heavy’. Being unfamiliar with 
Hupa and not being told the word for 
‘heavy’, we cannot infer what change 
(if any) the adjective has undergone in 
assuming ‘verbal form’ ; and the second 
example ‘Maya Keel-kan= is cold, 
snake = cold snake’ does nothing to 
lessen the obscurity. We are left 
wondering whether there has been some 
confusion between ‘verbal form’ and 
‘verbal function’. No doubt a little 
further explanation would clear away 
the difficulty. Again, the beginner (who 
will surely know Latin) will be definitely 
worried when he is presented (p. 220) 
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with memores Platonis sententiam ‘re- 
membering Plato’s opinion’ without 
any indication that it is not a normal 
Latin construction, in fact so abnormal 
that I doubt whether it occurs before 
the sixth century. The most striking 
example of over-condensation is the 
account of ‘consonantal Shwa’. This, 
with all its detail, will mean little to the 
beginner, since the author does not 
explain the necessity for the assumption 
nor the relation of consonantalto vocalic 
‘Shwa’; while from the specialist he 
withholds the all-important references 
to his own and other writers’ work on 
the subject. Even the account of 
Verner’s Law has not that degree of 
lucidity which would make it unneces- 
sary to consult a standard work. These 
rather frequent difficulties are due 
largely, I think, to the necessary brevity 
entailed by the vastness of the author’s 
field; but, although they do not affect 
the admiration which I feel for the 
courage of his project and the length of 
his linguistic arm, they do decrease the 
effectiveness of this work as an intro- 
duction at least to I.E. linguistics. 

I may be allowed to add a few dis- 
connected notes. P. 68: the noun actus 
is not from ag-tos. Pp. 64, 67: the Skt. 
Acc. is padam, not pada, and Skt. 
gujusur and Goth. kusun are not ist pl. 
P. 151: pés is not from *peds but from 
*péds, and I do not see why (p. 109) 
pedem should go back to *pedim. P. 184: 
pyv is not feminine. Pp. 150, 151: it is 
stated that in I.E. and Semitic a word 
must consist of at least two parts, base 
and inflexion. The discussion shows that 
by ‘inflexion’ is meant not the stem- 
suffix (which belongs to the base) but 
the noun- and verb-endings. A word 
like amor is only an apparent exception 
because it is for *amors. Neglecting this 
example, which would be rejected by 
every Latin philologist, one wonders 
what account would be given of an 4- 
stem like ywpa and of a host of neuters. 
P. 171: to explain the s of super by the 
analogy of sub is unsatisfactory because 
the s of sub is equally hard to explain. 
Pp. 171, 172: the use of the English 
conjunction that is correctly explained ; 
but surely the similar use of Lat. quod 
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(translated as ‘which ’) requires a separ- 
ate explanation, and the example quoted 
from Terence (H.T. 888) gnatus quod se 
adsimulat laetum is valueless without 
the following id dicis? which is here 
omitted, while the translation offered 
‘knowing that he pretends to be happy’ 


is disappointing from one who advo- 
cates the revival of Latin (even if it be 
only the Latin of the Vulgate) as a 
universal medium. 


J. W. Pirie. 


University of Glasgow. 


LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE GREEK AND ROMAN WORLD 


M. Cary and T. J. HAARHOFF: Life a 
Thought in the Greek and Rom 
World. Pp. xii+348 ; 12 pp. of plates, 
4 maps. London: Methuen, 1940. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

TuIs is at once a ‘Companion to Classi- 

cal Studies’, wider in scope and smaller 

in scale than others of the kind, and 

a single treatise designed to exhibit 

Mediterranean culture from Minos to 

Constantine as one integral achieve- 

ment of the two peoples in partnership, 

whose complementary aptitudes by 
their interaction generated the idea of 
humanitas. It is not, indeed, composed 
to prove a thesis but to put the student 
in the way of making one for himself; 
but if it does point to any general con- 
clusion, it is very much that which 

Professor Haarhoff worked out in The 

Stranger at the Gate (1938): the syn- 

thesis of the two cultures in the Augus- 

tan Empire. 

Of the ten chapters, five deal with 
the ‘backgrounds’, geographical, politi- 
cal, economic, social, and linguistic, of 
intellectual activity; four with that 
activity in philosophy and science, the 
fine arts, literature, and education and 
scholarship; and the tenth, which 
might be placed in either of these 
groups, with religion. Each chapter is 
a short monograph more or less com- 
plete in itself, and the result of what 
must have been an arduous process of 
selection and condensation, and of strik- 
ing a just balance between mere dog- 
matic assertion and a plethora of 
‘qualifying epithets and deprecatory 
parentheses’. Bibliographies have not 
been attempted, and there are only a 
few incidental references to the ancient 
sources, so that the reader must take 


the statements upon authority; the 
authors’ names being in themselves 
sufficient guarantee of quality. But if 
the book is used as a text-book for 
school and introductory university 
work, the student—or the ‘general 
reader’ to whom also it is addressed— 
will have to be on guard against the 
temptation to use it, or at any rate 
those sections which treat the biggest 
subjects, political history, philosophy, 
and religion, as giving him all he needs 
to ‘get up’, instead of simply providing 
a scaffolding for his own building. With 
this caveat, it is to be most warmly and 
admiringly recommended as a book to 
be placed in every school library—for 
modern as well as classical sides—and 
in the hands of all non-scholastic seekers 
for light on the origins of our threatened 
spiritual inheritance. 

When nearly every page is a digest of 
a whole mass of often controversial 
matter, review in detail is hardly pos- 
sible. Few or no instances appear of 
errors of fact such as may escape even 
the most careful revision. Here and 
there, of course, one might question the 
writers’ decision of what to emphasize 
and what to omit (as the Roman Law, 
for example, is omitted), but could sel- 
dom suggest a better one; more often, 
their success in driving a clear road 
through the tangle—as of the Alex- 
andrine Empire and its Successors, 
or the ‘war-lords’ of the first century 
B.c., or the mystery religions—may 
leave one a little apprehensive of the 
effect on a young reader’s mind of 
such masterly and masterful simplifi- 
cation. 

A. F. GILEs. 


University of Edinburgh. 
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THE THOLOS OF ATHENS 


The Tholos of Athens and its Prede- 
cessors. By Homer A. THOMPSON. 
Pp. v+160; 105 figures, coloured 
frontispiece, and 3 other plates. 
The American Excavations in the 
Athenian Agora. Hesperia: Supple- 
ment IV. American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, 1940. Paper, $5net. 

PROFESSOR THOMPSON gives in this 

volume an exhaustive account of the 

excavations centred on the circular 

Tholos, one of the most important and 

indisputable finds in the Athenian 

agora. The first quarter of the work 
deals with earlier structures on or near 
the same site. Of these one group 

(buildings F to K) evidently served, as 

the Tholos did later, as head-quarters 

for the prytaneis, for eating, worship- 
ping, and sometimes sleeping; and 

Thompson identifies kitchen, living- 

rooms, and chapel. Most of these build- 

ings date from the third quarter of the 
sixth century B.c., but during their 
rather short existence they were often 
modified. Though badly damaged by 
the Persians, they were quickly repaired, 
but ten years later the whole complex 
made way for the erection of the 

Tholos, which survived, through many 

vicissitudes, for nearly a thousand years. 
Farther north lies a still older group 

of buildings (C to E), predecessors both 
in position and in function of the Old 

Bouleuterion, erected in the last decade 

of the sixth century and replaced by 

the New Bouleuterion a hundred years 
later. These Bouleuteria have much 
interest for the student of ancient civil 
architecture, but Thompson does not 
here discuss them in detail, though he 
convincingly defends against Dorpfeld 
and Picard the identifications in this area. 


The Tholos itself was an unpreten- 
tious building, with an inner diameter 
of a little less than seventeen metres. 
Its walls were seemingly of crude brick, 
resting on three or more courses of 
poros blocks. It hada main door on the 
east, but no sort of porch before the 
time of Augustus, and there seems also 
to have been a north door leading to 
the kitchen, which was originally a 
separate rectangular structure but was 
later reconstructed in contact with the 
Tholos. Six unfluted poros columns 
supported the wooden roof, arranged on 
an unconventional scheme reminiscent 
of the Thersilion : of the roof itself many 
attractive painted tiles remain. The 
floor, originally of clay, was laid with 
marble mosaic in the first century A.D., 
and early in the second century the 
columns were removed and the whole 
surface covered with marble slabs. 
There was a careful system of drainage. 
The detailed discoveries include plain 
clay table-ware of many dates and in- 
scriptional evidence for the existence 
of handsome plate, and also fragments 
of the standard weights and measures 
which were officially kept here. 

The excavation, so easily summarized 
in retrospect, was a model performance, 
but we have learnt to expect that from 
the American School, and Thompson’s 
account is admirably lucid, clear, and 
sensible. Students may be saved a 
moment'’s difficulty if attention is called 
to one small divergence from the usual 
vocabulary of architectural description 
in this country, the use (for instance on 
p. 20) of ‘porch’ and ‘colonnade’ as 
interchangeable terms. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PERACHORA 


Humfry PAYNE and others: Perachora. 
The Sanctuaries of Hera Akraia and 
Limenia. Excavations of the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens, 
1930-3. Architecture, Bronzes, Terra- 
cottas. Pp. xiv-+272; 115 collotype 
plates, 2 coloured plates, 5 half-tone 
plates, 24 plates in line, and 21 text- 


figures. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1940. Cloth, 84s. net. 
Tus first volume of Perachora revives 
regret for the loss of Humfry Payne, so 
soon followed by that of Alan Blake- 
way, who had hastened to Greece on his 
friend’s death. He alone, after Payne, 
knew enough of the site to deal with its 
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history. Payne ‘carried a good deal of 
the information in his head’, and his 
records ‘need his interpretation’. For- 
tunately, his unfinished manuscript 
gave clear details of the excavation and 
stratigraphy; the published account 
cannot always represent what he, with 
his exacting standards, would have 
finally approved, but his meaning is 
preserved. Blakeway annotated Payne’s 
manuscript and discussed the editing 
with Mr. T. J. Dunbabin: and it fell to 
Dunbabin to act as general editor. He 
has performed a difficult duty modestly 
and very successfully. Footnotes in- 
dicate his own considerable and valu- 
able additions to the text. 

This volume was planned, and largely 
written, by Payne ; two further volumes 
will describe the pottery, ivories, etc., 
and the later buildings. The main re- 
sults are familiar: the first temple of 
Hera Akraia dated from perhaps late 
in the ninth century; that there was 
a second temple, also Geometric, is in- 
ferred from finds and from materials 
re-used in the third temple (later sixth 
century; reconstructed early in the 
fourth). The temple of Hera Limenia 
arose about 750 B.C.; both cults lasted 
well into the Hellenistic period. A 
stoa, agora, harbour works, and forti- 
fications belong to the late fifth or early 
fourth century. The Hellenistic cisterns 
also are of great interest; the town 
itself remains unexplored. 

Payne’s account of the site and finds 
is as good as anything he wrote: he 
would no doubt have collected more 
parallels if he had had time; and he 
might have modified a criticism here 
and there. He seems less sure when he 
deals with the technique of excavation ; 
always conscientious, he seems never- 
theless to have tended to dig by the 
light of preconceptions of unequal vali- 
dity ; but here, as elsewhere, he always 
allowed room for adjustment, and this 
fair-mindedness is one of the charms of 
his writing. 

Mr. R. J. H. Jenkins classifies and 
describes the terra-cottas, nine-tenths 
of which came from the Limenia temple. 
This large collection, though mostly 
fragmentary, enables us to correct the 


low view of Corinthian coroplasts which 
is expressed in Necrocorinthia, and to 
form our first coherent notion of their 
art in the seventh and sixth centuries. 
There are also some imported terra- 
cottas. No. 42 is a notable kouros, in 
sculptural technique; No. 95 bears on 
the question of the painting of the 
drapery of korai; the apparently Lacon- 
ian style of No. 117, and the Aphrodite 
rising d7d twwv menAacpevwv pndéwv 
(No. 183) are noted below. 

Professor H. T. Wade-Gery discusses 
the three inscriptions on re-used slabs 
placed round the altar of Hera Limenia. 
Payne supposed them to have been put 
there at the time of the temple’s founda- 
tion, c. 750 B.C.: although Wade-Gery 
rejects this theory and suggests that 
they were put there at some time in the 
middle of the seventh century, when 
tiles replaced a thatched roof, the 
terminus post quem for the cutting of 
theinscriptions remains conjectural; the 
slabs were probably originally the bases 
of offerings made at some date between 
750 and 650 B.c. They are discussed 
epigraphically, and conjecturally re- 
stored. No. 1 certainly referred to the 
dedication of a drachma, and this will 
have been of iron (or possibly bronze), 
paralleled by the find at the Argive 
Heraion. Its connexion with the ‘ Phei- 
donian’ demonetization of iron cur- 
rency is discussed; the case against 
criticism of the tradition is weakened 
by this inscription. 

Perachora produced much that is of 
interest in various fields; some idea of 
its importance may be gathered from 
the following summary notes. (1) His- 
tory: the Perachora was occupied from 
Early Helladic, even from Neolithic, 
times. Its transfer from Megara to 
Corinth during the Geometric period is 
discussed, in relation to ancient authori- 
ties ; it owed its importance, of course, 
to its maritime position. There is 
cumulative evidence, also, for close 
connexions with Argos, though their 
precise extent is uncertain. Pins: new 
light on Hdt. v. 88 (p. 71)? A Laconian 
coroplast working at Corinth (p. 221)? 
Intercourse with Illyria and the North 
in the Geometric period (pp. 175 f.)? 
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(2) Religion: connexion of Argos with 
the cults. Dedication of clay ‘cakes’ 
(p. 67), for which Payne compares the 
(much smaller) Tiryns examples, hither- 
to identified as wreaths, coiled snakes, 
or sun-symbols. Curious, perhaps, to 
find ritual substitutes so early; but 
Payne is surely right. He regards these 
Kodobpes as a feature of the cult of 
Peloponnesian Hera. The cult of Hera 
Limenia included the use of a sacred 
pool; and one of the terra-cottas (No. 183, 
p. 231) is, Jenkins suggests, our earliest 
representation of the Cypriot Aphro- 
dite Anadyomene. (3) Architecture: the 
models of the earliest, apsidal temple of 
Hera Akraia combine to produce ‘our 
first detailed evidence for the earliest 
phase of Greek architecture’. Mr. H. 
Bagenal, in an interesting study, cites 
parallels from Greece and elsewhere ; 
unlike Payne, he favours rubble on the 
footings rather than mud brick, which 
is less suited to the apsidal form; he 
makes an interesting suggestion on the 


origin of fictile revetments, and also 
discusses Homer’s ayetBovres (Y 711 f.) 
in relation to primitive roof-structure. 
(4) Art: a homogeneous deposit (p. 93) 
sheds light on the chronology of the 
pottery of c. 650-600; and the Limenia 
temple gave us our first large series of 
bronzes attributable to Corinth, mark- 
ing an advance on WNecrocorinthia, 
though the story is still incomplete. 
(5) Numismatics: demonetization of 
spits (pp. 188 f. and 258 f.). 

Mr. R. W. Hutchinson and Miss 
Helen Thomas contributed to the pre- 
paration of this volume notes on pre- 
historic pottery, and Mr. H. Megaw 
observations on the dating of the statue 
base of the sixth-century temple of 
Hera Akraia. 

On p. 55, for pl. 20 read pl. 14; and 
p. 187 escaped the proof-reader’s eye. 
The illustrations are very good. 


W. L. Corie. 


Downing College, Cambridge. 


THE GREEK CITY AFTER ALEXANDER 


A. H. M. Jones: The Greek City from 
Alexander to Justinian. Pp. x+393. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1940. Cloth, 
21s. net. 

THE second part of Mr. Jones’s work on 

the cities of the Roman Empire fully 

satisfies the expectations roused by the 
first. This volume describes the internal 
organization of the cities, but is pre- 
faced by a section in which he discusses 
their creation and diffusion. This 
section enables him to cover some 
ground omitted from his Cities, but is 
mostly a summary of that book and is 
rather a waste of space—g4 pages out 
of 304 of text. It might have been 
better to issue this volume simply as 
the second part of a continuous work, 
and devote the space saved to a fuller 
treatment of particular aspects of city 
life, such as trade and commerce and 
the guilds, on which J. is less exhaustive 
than usual. But there is little cause for 
grumbling: J. regales us with rich fare. 

The discussion of topics is balanced in 

proportion to their real importance. 

First comes the relation between the 


cities and their sovereigns. The Hellen- 
istic kings had to pretend to regard the 
cities as allies, while doing their best 
to maintain garrisons and collect taxes 
in them. Rome, despite her initial 
championing of the freedom of the 
Hellenes, soon established general con- 
trol. With the growth of the provincial 
system the freedom of even the specially 
privileged cities declined. The Princi- 
pate brought increased decentralization 
of local administration upon the cities 
(census, collection of taxes) and, from 
the end of the second century onwards, 
serious interference, rising to direct 
control of the local organs by the cen- 
tral government. This theme is more 
fully developed in Part III: Internal 
Politics. Here J. describes the city con- 
stitutions, the decline of democracy, 
and the growth of an oligarchic govern- 
ing class based on wealth, which 
eventually becomes the curial caste of 
the Byzantine age. J. holds that the 
Romans from the beginning (Aemilius 
Paullus and Thessaly) discouraged the 
Greek type of elective councils, and 
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sought to base them on timocracy and 
life-membership, but he is admirably 
wary of over-easy generalizations. He 
insists that despite these changes, which 
are far from universal in the early 
Principate, the democratic tradition 
was surprisingly long-lived. Big changes 
began to be seriously felt towards the 
end of the second century and developed 
apace in the third. J. distinguishes 
carefully between the decline of civic 
patriotism—due to the decreasing in- 
terest of civic administration and its 
lack of serious objectives—and the 
detrimental effects of the financial 
crises of the Empire upon the curial 
class. He avoids exaggerating or ante- 
dating the economic depression, and 
makes a very important point when he 
challenges the accepted doctrine and 
insists that tax-evasion—so common a 
feature of the third and later centuries 
—by itself is no proof of the poverty of 
the ruling classes of the cities. There 
was an increasing concentration of 
landed wealth in the hands of the upper 
classes, and they could easily have met 
their obligations if they had wanted to 
do so. All this is a very necessary cor- 
rection of the widely held and exagger- 
ated view that dates the decline of the 
Roman Empire to the second century 
and mistakes effects for causes. The 
root of decay was not economic but 
social—the city no longer appealed. 
Yet here too J. admits the frequent 
persistence of civic pride into the sub- 
Byzantine period. The basic change in 
the city system is thus—though J. does 
not quite put it so—the feudalization 
of the governing classes, which is only 
partly the result of the bureaucratiza- 
tion of the city governments. 

The last two sections—The Civic 
Services and The Achievement of the 
Cities—paint in ninety pages a clearer, 
more detailed, and better documented 
picture of civic life in the Eastern Em- 
pire than any other book known to the 
reviewer. The survey of the evidence 
for the use of non-Greek languages will 
be very useful. Young students might 
well begin here and read the more 
technical chapters later. These sections, 
full of fascinating material from such 


writers as Libanius, might well have 
been expanded at the expense of 
Part I. 

There are some apparent inconsis- 
tences and incoherences. J. generalizes 
the Achilleus papyrus to prove uni- 
versal avoidance of magistracies about 
A.D. 200, yet this disagrees with his 
general chronological view, nor is he 
unaware (p. 272) that Egyptian evi- 
dence cannot be transferred to other 
provinces. Nor is it sound method to 
quote edicts of Pius and Diocletian, 150 
years apart, as evidence for the same 
thing (p. 189). Again, the peasants were 
untouched by Hellenism and neglected 
by the cities, yet they sometimes go to 
school (p. 299). J. perhaps over-empha- 
sizes the poverty both of the urban 
proletariat and of the peasants, as his 
own account of the prosperous village- 
life shows. The passage from the anti- 
Christian Zosimus about the sufferings 
of the poor under the Christian Con- 
stantine may be weak evidence (Zos. 
ii. 38). The whole business of the trade 
guilds suggests the existence of a solid 
artisan-class. Need trade even outside 
the great centres have been more limited 
and unimportant than in eighteenth- 
century Europe? Surprisingly J. makes 
no use of the rich material from Doura 
for the discussion either of the standard 
of wealth of the lower classes or of their 
knowledge of Greek. A fuller descrip- 
tion of the zoAirevpa system, with the 
evidence of Josephus on Seleucia ad 
Tigrim, would have made the organiza- 
tion of big cities like Alexandria clearer. 
For the lack of sympathy between 
town and country Zosimus’ description 
(ili. 33-4) of Jovian’s cession of Nisibis 
to the Persians might have been quoted : 
the countryfolk were indifferent, but 
the townsmen migrated to Roman 
territory. 

The doctrine about the curial class 
is expressed a little obscurely. It 
tended to become hereditary in the 
Principate (p. 180), when elections from 
the masses, though not illegal, are rare. 
In the Byzantine age the qualification 
is purely one of wealth, yet the class 
is more hereditary than ever (p. 192 f.), 
with practically no recruits coming 
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from outside. Then did the new rich 
as such escape curial burdens, or were 
they all members of the privileged 
classes of the imperial administration 
exempt from curial obligations? J.’s 
view of the Constitutio Antoniniana 
implies a considerable increase in mem- 
bership of the curial class in 212, in fact 
the extension of curial office to all 
elements of the city populations which 
were financially qualified and not ex- 
cluded by infamia. Why then should 


this new policy have lapsed and there 
be no further accretions in later times? 

Not only is the book a tremendous 
storehouse of materials, but it manages 
to weave into a continuous narrative, 
with beginning, middle, and end, a most 
refractory subject-matter which at first 
would seem to defy order and classi- 
fication. 

A. N. SHERWIN-WHITE. 


St. John’s College, Oxford. 


CYPRUS 


Sir George HILL: A History of Cyprus. 
Volume I, To the Conquest by 
Richard Lion Heart. Pp. xviii+352; 
16 plates, 3 maps. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Cloth, 25s. net. 

Few serious works of scholarship have 

been for so long required as some con- 

tinuous history of Cyprus. This first 
volume of Sir George Hill’s work is 
therefore very welcome: it has no 
rivals and is not likely to have any. 
Apart from the amount of ground to be 
covered, the task has its peculiar diffi- 
culties, for it may well be questioned 
whether an island which politically and 
even culturally has almost always been 
drawn into the sphere of some greater 
power is a proper subject for an his- 
torical narrative. The author very 
clearly posits this difficulty : Cyprus, he 
writes, has had ‘no continuous history 
of its own except to some degree in the 

Lusignan period’. For the rest, the 

island has always occupied a place at 

the fringe of greater and wider cultures. 

Cyprus was at the edge of the Mycenaean 

and then of the ancient Greek world; 

a part of the kingdom of the Ptolemies, 

and then of the Roman Empire; an 

outlying province of the Byzantine 

Empire; one among several Crusader 

kingdoms, and so on right down 

to the present day. The only 
central thread is the character of the 
main stock of the inhabitants. This 

difficulty has been overcome in a 

marked degree by the author’s skilful 

arrangement of his abundant material, 
and such unity as the subject has is 
stressed in a good introductory chapter, 


‘The Land’. In this first volume 
chapters of special interest are the 
fourth, ‘The Religion of Early Cyprus’, 
and the last, ‘Byzantium and Islam’. 
For the period of the Ptolemies there 
is abundance of material, but all 
through one feels that the position of 
Cyprus is always marginal to some 
greater world; for all the writer’s skill 
in arrangement even this chapter does 
appear, to quote his own words, as ‘an 
affair chiefly of drum and trumpet 
punctuated with personal anecdotes of 
the petty courts of the island’. 

The text is fully supported by foot- 
notes of really massive learning, and 
the book in this way serves both the 
general reader and the student with 
some special interest in any period of 
the island’s history. In accumulating 
this mass of knowledge about Cyprus 
the author never loses his essential 
sobriety of judgement ; for instance, on 
the art of Cyprus, perhaps important 
but certainly always provincial, he 
justly remarks that the picturesque 
setting and romantic associations of the 
island have had with many writers a 
‘peculiar fascinating power of blunting 
the critical faculty’. Sir George Hill is 
too learned in matters of art to fall into 
this very common error of the too 
narrow specialist. 

This notice is too brief to be adequate 
to a book of such importance. The 
second volume will be of perhaps even 
greater general interest, for it will begin 
with the period of the Lusignan kings, 
one of the most important aftermaths 
of the Crusades in the East, on which 
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we have really only the imposing frag- 
ment of De Mas Latrie, which stops 
just when the story, with the wars and 
wanderings of Peter I, is beginning to 
be of the deepest interest and excite- 
ment. 

The Cambridge Press has produced 
the book as admirably as it deserves; 
there is a good index, an adequate 
supply of excellent illustrations, and 


THE END OF THE ECONOMIC 


Tenney FRANK: An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome. Vol. V: Rome and 
Italy of the Empire. General Index 
to Volumes I-V. Pp. xvi+445, ii+ 
140. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
(London: Milford), 1940. Cloth 
boards, (together) 35s. net. 

WitH this fifth volume and the General 

Index volume which accompanies it the 

late Professor Tenney Frank’s great 

scheme for a complete economic survey 
of the Roman Empire is brought to its 
conclusion: a first volume dealt with 

Italy of the Republic, the second with 

Egypt, the third with Britain, Spain, 

Sicily, and Gaul, the fourth with Africa, 

Syria, Greece, and Asia. Before his 

death Professor Frank had already col- 

lected a considerable amount of material 
towards the final volume, which was to 
treat of Italy of the Empire, and sum 
up the whole work ; and much had been 
written down. This material, together 
with other material from some of his 
lectures, has been edited and prepared 
for publication by two of his former 

pupils, Dr. H. J. Loane and Dr. E. H. 

Clift, with help from Professor Lily 

Ross Taylor and Professor T. R. S. 

Broughton, and with sections supplied 

by Professor H. Comfort and Dr. Elsa 

Graser. All who are interested in the 

Roman Empire must be grateful to 

these scholars for the patient and 

laborious work which has made possible 
the publication of this final volume as 

a tribute to, the memory of Frank. Be- 

fore his death he had noted in a memor- 

andum that he wished to add three 
chapters, on the Economics of Septi- 
mius Severus, on the Third Century, 
and on Diocletian; but he had noted 


three maps, one of which shows archaeo- 
logical sites and another serves for the 
general history of the island. The full 
value of the second map will appear 
even more fully in the second volume, 
which it is to be hoped will not be long 
delayed. 
R. M. DAWKINS. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


SURVEY OF ANCIENT ROME 


also that should he fail to complete 
them the chapters that were ready 
could be printed ‘as an incomplete 
volume’. None of these three impor- 
tant chapters could, alas! be written 
down before death overtook the author, 
and their loss is a very great one; they 
would have been key-chapters in this 
volume. The loss is to some extent 
made good by the printing of an 
Epilogue on ‘The Economic Decay of 
the Roman World’, which has been 
compiled from two lectures delivered by 
Frank in the spring of 1939; but that 
cannot entirely compensate for the 
longer and detailed discussion which 
Frank himself could have given us in 
those three chapters. One other serious 
lack must be mentioned, and that is the 
absence of any detailed treatment in the 
Survey of the North and North-Eastern 
provinces, of the two Germanies, of 
Pannonia, Moesia, Dacia, and Thrace. 
All these provinces had important parts 
to play in the later history of the Em- 
pire, and a treatment of them some- 
where would have been most valuable ; 
more especially if that treatment could 
have come from the hands of Frank 
himself, with his vast comparative 
knowledge and his impartial outlook ; it 
might not have been easy to persuade 
Hungarian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian 
scholars to agree and co-operate. 

We have mentioned these gaps be- 
cause mentioned they must be if the 
review is to be an honest one. But once 
that has been said we have little but 
praise for the care and skill and patience 
which Drs. Loane and Clift have shown 
in completing the chapters and pre- 
paring the volume. The first three 
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chapters give a chronological survey 
down to the time of Alexander Severus: 
they are followed by chapters on the 
Finances of the Italian Municipalities, 
on the Regions of Italy, on Agriculture 
in Italy, and on Industry. Chapter VIII 
deals with Rome, Ostia, and Pompeii, 
and Chapter IX with Trade and Com- 
merce; in this chapter the trade of 
Italy both with the provinces and also 
with the barbarian lands beyond the 
Empire is reviewed shortly and clearly. 
Then comes the Epilogue already men- 
tioned, and this is followed by a most 
useful Appendix, a text and translation 
of the Edict of Diocletian on maximum 
prices, which Miss Elsa Graser had been 
preparing under the direction of Frank. 
There is a ten-page bibliography and 
an index. 

The volume contains a vast collection 
of material and of detailed references. 
The short summary given above will 
provide the reader with some idea of 
what he may expect to find, and here 
it will be sufficient to mark those parts 
which most struck the attention of the 
reviewer. One point that seems to 
emerge is that the early emperors con- 
fiscated very few estates in Italy: for 
Frank the villain of the piece is Septi- 
mius Severus, who introduced two fatal 
evils. First, by the enormous extent of 
the confiscations that he made from his 
rivals and opponents he turned the 
imperial treasury into a prize that was 
glittering enough to tempt any am- 
bitious general to risk revolt, and so 
paved the way for the distracting 
anarchy of the mid third century; 
secondly, by concentrating the owner- 
ship of these estates under one cen- 
tralized control he let loose upon them 
all the evils that arise from absentee- 
landlordism and from the supervision 
of agriculture by inexperienced court- 
favourites, and so brought about the 
neglect of the soil and consequent 
economic decay. Septimius was, in fact, 
the ruler who ‘dealt the fatal blow to 
the Empire’. 

In Italy itself Frank notices that the 
new wealth of the Augustan Age was 
held within too narrow a circle; the 
small and upstart set that were the lucky 


sharers of it abused badly the benefits 
of prosperity. Under the Flavians a 
new and more sober generation grew 
up, who no longer spent their wealth 
on ostentation, but were prepared to 
devote .some thought and care to the 
improvement of their estates and the 
welfare of their tenants and labour- 
ers, and gladly gave to charitable or 
educational foundations for the benefit 
of their fellow-townsmen. And whereas 
the Italian new-rich had just frittered 
away their gains, or else indulged in 
such display that they attracted the 
unpleasant attentions of an informer, 
the provincial nobility spent more 
wisely on productive industry and com- 
merce: in the second century it is 
noticeable that (apart from a few ex- 
ceptions) the provinces provide the vast 
fortunes and the princely benefactors— 
a Julius Eurycles, an Opramoas, a 
Herodes Atticus, or a Sostratus. It is 
unlikely that there were very many 
wealthy men in Italy during the second 
century, and it may well be questioned 
whether Jatifundia destroyed Italy— 
‘except in sermons’. 

Among the regions of Italy the 
North, the Padus valley, stands out for 
its plenty and prosperity ; Etruria was 
a ‘depleted and unwanted country’; 
Campania was always Campania; the 
South was a land of once rich but now 
decaying Greek cities, and had never 
fully recovered from the devastation 
of the wars—‘the striking scarcity of 
Latin inscriptions in the South, the 
extreme rarity of soldiers’ names en- 
rolled from this region, and the meagre- 
ness of archaeological remains dating 
from the early Empire also suggest that 
a very large part of the South was given 
over to grazing’. And while Italian 
production and trade were going down 
hill the new West, especially Spain and 
Africa, stepped in and captured the 
market; Spanish wine and oil were 
being exported to Gaul, Britain, Ger- 
many, and to Rome itself, and native 
potteries were supplying the Western 
provinces with their best china. 

But, roughly speaking, what is con- 
tained in this volume is mainly con- 
cerned with the first two centuries, and 
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this makes the reviewer long more than 
ever for what Frank would have said 
about the third century—that fatal and 
exciting period when the Empire nearly 
fell apart, when according to all ordin- 
ary rules it ought to have fallen apart, 
and yet something sustained it and it 
weathered the storm. Here all we have 
is the nine-page epilogue, valuable in- 
deed as preserving Frank’s matured and 
considered judgements upon the period, 
but tantalizingly short, and dealing (as 
is perfectly fair in such a volume) only 
with the ‘economic decay’. It opens 
nobly: ‘there is no single formula that 
can adequately account for the failure 
of ancient Rome, least of all an econo- 
mic formula’—and it rejects, some- 


times implicitly, sometimes explicitly, ° 


certain well-known theories and ex- 
planations. Yet in the ultimate analysis 
the cause becomes not economic, but 
moral—‘ failure of vision on the part of 
the landed gentry; their willingness 
during the Republic to betray the free 
yeomanry for the sake of profitable 
estates worked by slaves; and their 
readiness during the Empire to accept 
a totalitarian regime for the sake of the 
prospect of personal safety’. Reading 
these closing words I can only murmur 
to myself, ‘But will this do, any more 
than the Rostovtzeffian formula which 
Frank firmly puts aside?’ And if 
Rostovtzeff is to be accused, not quite 
fairly as it seems to me, of allowing 
contemporary history to influence his 
own views unduly, cannot the same 
charge be laid at the door of Frank? 
It would not be fair, perhaps, to 
urge these objections were the topic not 
one of such absorbing interest. The 
decline of the Roman Empire and the 
new forms of civilization to which it 
gave birth remain subjects of such 
fascination, and of such perennial im- 
portance and relevance, that we are 


compelled to ask not only ‘How?’ but 
also ‘Why ?’; to seek to find causes, and 
—such is the weakness of the human 
mind—one great cause. But the pro- 
blem cannot be split up into compart- 
ments, so that one can mention first 
a political cause, then a social one, then 
a spiritual one, then an economic one, 
and so on. The whole area must be 
searched. Frank justly remarks that 
that Antonine period, so praised by 
Gibbon, reveals ‘no new ideas, not one 
single vital product of literature, no art 
that was not borrowed’. That is at 
once true and untrue; a man might 
claim that ‘magna illa ingenia cessere’, 
but he would be forgetting Irenaeus, 
and Minucius Felix, and Tertullian, in 
all of whom can be discerned ‘certain 
vital signs’ of a new stirring. Equally, 
too, there are certain vital signs of a 
new strength and stubbornness in the 
coins that herald the GENIUS ILLYRICI 
and its prowess. 

But even though the reader may 
sometimes find things with which he 
disagrees in these nine pages, he will 
not be able to deny that they are the 
pages of a master, and he will neglect 
them at his peril. The whole volume 
will well repay careful study, and the 
learned world owes a debt of gratitude 
to the two American scholars whose 
patient and pious labours have made 
possible the publication of this final 
instalment of the Survey. Nor must 
we forget to mention the very useful 
General Index, for which Professors 
Taylor and Broughton are editorially 
responsible, and which will make refer- 
ence to topics in the different parts far 
easier. It is fitting and right that 
Frank’s pupils should have accom- 
plished this work of pzetas for a great 
scholar and historian. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


THE ART OF ROMAN BRITAIN 


T. D. KENDRICK: Anglo-Saxon Art to 
A.D. goo. Pp. xxiv-+228; 104 plates, 
25 text-figures. London: Methuen, 
1938. Cloth, (present price) 27s. 6d. net. 

THE only part of this book which de- 

mands notice in the C.R. is the chapter 


on the art of Roman Britain. These 
thirty pages contain the most original 
and important contribution to the sub- 
ject which has appeared since Professor 
Collingwood’s chapter in Roman Britain 
and the English Settlements. Mr. Ken- 
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drick’s main theme is to define and to 
illustrate the nature of the two aesthetic 
traditions in Roman Britain, that de- 
rived from the naturalistic and descrip- 
tive art of the conquering classical 
world, and that derived from the ab- 
stract and symbolic art of the repressed 
Celtic underworld. The contrast be- 
tween these two traditions is not new, 
but hitherto it has generally been 
illustrated by reference to small objects, 
especially metal-work and pottery, or 
to such pieces of sculpture as the Bath 
Gorgon, which, as is here rightly shown, 
do not really illustrate it at all. Here, 
however, Mr. Kendrick draws attention 
almost for the first time to the existence 
of a number of Romano-British figure- 
sculptures, mostly tombstones and heads 
from statues in the round, whose un- 
classical character cannot, he thinks, 
be attributed simply to the uncivilized 
outlook and technical incompetence of 
ignorant native craftsmen endeavour- 
ing unsuccessfully to imitate classical 
models, but must be due to some posi- 
tive expression, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the quite different and more 
dynamic forces underlying Celtic art. 
Such a distinction would probably be 
allowed in principle by most impartial 
students, but it must be admitted that 
Mr. Kendrick comes dangerously near 
to spoiling his case altogether by the 
extravagant terms in which he praises 


some of the grotesque examples of his 
Celtic group of sculptures and by the 
very subjective nature of some of his 
judgements on them. 

Less controversial and more sugges- 
tive are his remarks on the signs of 
native tradition in the mosaic pave- 
ments which have usually been regarded 
as among the most typically Roman of 
the artistic products of the age. The 
similarities which he points out in con- 
ception, design, and tricks of execution 
between certain of these pavements and 
the great decorative pages of Anglo- 
Celtic manuscripts such as the Lindis- 
farne Gospels are indeed striking and 
may well be significant. One may, 
however, perhaps suspect that some of 
these similarities spring from a common 
dependence of the mosaics and the 
manuscripts alike upon inspiration 
drawn from a textile tradition of carpets 
or tapestries which was neither Roman 
nor Celtic but Orientai in origin. But, 
whatever may be thought of Mr. Ken- 
drick’s interpretation of these and other 
elements in the Kunstgeschichte of 
Roman Britain, there is no need to 
question the importance of his contribu- 
tion to a subject which has still many 
unexplored fields to repay sober and 
objective investigation. 


J. N. L. Myres. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


RELIGION AND LANDSCAPE 


Paula PHILIPPSON: Griechische Gott- 
heiten in thren Landschaften. (Sym- 
bolae Osloenses, Fasc. Supplet. LX.) 
Pp. 83; 14 plates. Oslo: Brggger, 
1939. Paper. 

Miss PHILIPPSON makes an interesting 

attempt to prove the somewhat mysti- 

cal doctrine that the scenery (Land- 
schaft) of a holy spot was to the early 

Greek mind an expression of the God- 

head itself, ‘eine Erscheinungsform, 

die der Erscheinungsform im Mythos 
und Kult gleichzusetzen ist’. Gods, 
cults, and landscapes which come under 
review are Apollo at Delphi and Delos, 

Trophonius and Apollo Ptous in Boeotia, 

Hera and Argos, Demeter at Enna and 
4598-6 


in Thera, Nemesis and Rhamnus, 
Athena and Attica, Zeus and Dodona. 
The scope of the argument may be in- 
dicated by the following points. Apollo 
is represented in myth as choosing 
Delphi from among all the spots which 
he visited ; Delphi is remote and silent, 
though accessible from all points of 
Greece, and the landscape is wild and 
overpowering, though ‘logical’; this 
clarity is equally characteristic of the 
god, who is also remote, approachable 
only through interpreters (unlike Tro- 
phonius). Similarly, Apollo’s birth- 
place is central to the Aegean; but 
why this small, rugged island in parti- 
cular? and why is there no oracle on 
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Delos? We ask the landscape: ‘in 
dieser durchleuchteten, iibersichtlichen, 
unheimlichen Klarheit ist kein Raum 
fiir das geheimnisvolle Befragen und 
Antwort eines Orakels.’ 

In striking contrast stands Boeotia, 
with its deep, fertile soil, the land of 
Trophonius and chthonian worship; as 
on the fertile but sombre plateau of 
central Sicily we find the worship of 
Demeter. Similarly, in myth and cult 
Nemesis is a milder figure at Rhamnus 
than elsewhere ; so is the landscape. 

It would not be difficult to raise 
objections to this thesis, but it is sug- 
gestive, and it is not one for which 
rigorous proof can be expected or given. 
Miss Philippson, with the help of photo- 


GREEK COINS 


Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum. Vol. IV, 
Part 1. Edited by F. M. HEICHEL- 
HEIM. Pp.iv+14; 14plates. London: 
Milford, 1940. Paper, 15s. net. 

THE first part of Volume IV of the 

Sylloge describes 882 Greek coins—gold, 

silver, and bronze, and struck at mints 

in Spain, Gaul, and Italy—which are 
contained in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. These coins (which ex- 
clude the pieces in the McClean Collec- 
tion, already magnificently catalogued) 
include the well-known Leake Collec- 
tion, now at last adequately handled, 
together with material derived from 
miscellaneous donations and bequests 
over many years, and also (a welcome 
addition) loan-material deposited in the 

Fitzwilliam by six Cambridge Colleges. 

It should be noted that the bronze coins 

here described represent only a selection 

of the bronze coins actually in the 

Fitzwilliam. 

The fascicule is the work of Dr. 
Heichelheim, whose close association 
with the Fitzwilliam collection has 
enabled him to produce an excellent 
catalogue of the type now familiar from 
earlier volumes of the Sylloge—accurate 
and scholarly, yet concise. The four- 
teen collotype plates are, as might be 
expected, up to a high level of achieve- 
ment. 

The quality of the collection is very 


graphs, succeeds in giving a definite 
impression of the quality of the land- 
scapes which she examines, though her 
determination to make German im- 
pressive leaves one feeling a little 
buffeted. 

Embodied in the main argument, but 
separate from it, are investigations of 
special points in the history of Greek 
religion, for example the relations be- 
tween chthonian and Apolline mantic 
in Boeotia, and between Trophonius 
and the Thessalian Asclepius. On these 
matters the present reviewer has no 
special competence ; but the arguments 
are stated clearly and persuasively. 

H. D. F. Kitto. 


University of Glasgow. 


AT CAMBRIDGE 


good, though (as is natural in a cabinet 
formed by gradual and individual ac- 
cretions) it is sometimes uneven, and 
seldom really notable for a combina- 
tion of choiceness and wide range. 
Nevertheless the student (and it is for 
the student that the Sylloge is essentially 
designed) will find much that is of im- 
portance and interest. Attention may 
be called, for instance, to the examples 
of Italian aes grave ; to the conspicuous 
series of didrachms of both Cumae and 
Hyria; to some fine early didrachms 
(‘wheel’, ‘hippocamp’, and ‘Taras- 
head ’) of Tarentum, which is also repre- 
sented by a large series of fractional 
silver; and to an excellent series of 
Metapontine staters. The incuse coin- 
ages of Sybaris and of Croton (in which 
latter mint the interesting change from 
an axially accurate to an axially in- 
accurate reverse incuse is well shown) 
are quite well represented ; and there is 
a Siris-Pyxus stater. It may be noted 
that a geographical area in which over- 
strikes are unusually common is here 
possessed of only a single example 
(Locri on Corinth—no. 815). 

Some small points of criticism may 
be mentioned. It is surely time that the 
Greek series should be relieved of such 
coins as those of Nemausus Colonia and 
those struck in Italy during the Social 
War. These issues are, emphatically, 
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not Greek in any sense; and the old- 
fashioned methods of grouping and 
classification need urgent revision if 
injustice to the rapidly expanding out- 
lines of the Roman and affiliated coin- 
ages is to be avoided. Secondly, it may 
be remarked that the plates (excellent 
in themselves) sometimes show the coins 
arranged in an awkward and non-con- 
secutive manner, so that it is often 
difficult to distinguish a particular coin 
to which reference has to be made. 
Doubtless this fault springs from a 
desire to economize in space. Finally, 
the irritating method of transcribing 
Greek coin-legends into minuscules, e.g. 
ITIOSEIAANI into Iocedan, is still 
adopted. The student, in such matters 


as these, needs (if not exact reproduc- 
tion) approximation at least, and not 
differentiation, if his time and his eye 
are not to be taxed unnecessarily. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
volumes of the Sylloge such as this, 
which deals with a permanent public 
collection, never to be dispersed, are of 
especial value. An effective corpus of 
Greek coins may not be achieved until 
generations have passed; but it is 
brought nearer by every publication 
which describes and photographs ‘fixed’ 
coins which run no risk of confusion by 
a regular passage in commerce from 
one collection to another. 

C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


PELICAN PIE 


F. C. GEARY: Pelican Pie. Verses and 
Versions. Pp. 30. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1940. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 

CHEERFUL Deans make good reading. 

Mr. Geary’s Pie is stuffed with plums 

and unrationed, one to be jealously 

guarded in a corner; Oliver Gold- 
smith’s venison pasty itself could not 
have more rejoiced the gourmet. 

Here comes the School Certificate 
Examiner, lustily trolling Plum Vinum 
Bim to the tune of ‘All through the 
night’; the ex-Pro-Proctor, putting off 
his white tie ; the Dean, complimenting 
the faithful College Porter; the indis- 
posed but thoughtful Don, unwilling 
to disturb Professor Fraenkel’s seminar 
Kopkopvypnaow Kevis yaotpds; the Air 
Raid Warden, doctus volantes noscere 
machinas ; the Digger for Victory (cras 
aret qui nunquam aravit, quique aravit 
cras aret). Which is the meatier plum? 
I wish I knew. 

F.C.G.? A. D.G.? The resemblance 
to Godley is striking. Both are equally 
at home in classical metres and in 
accentual rhyming verse; both are 
adepts at turning blatant modernities 
into the nicest of Latin or Greek (A.D. 
would have enjoyed F. C.’s_ xépxov 
dA€xropos, and that circumflex accent 
on omnibim); both can invest the 
squalors of war-time with a gay macar- 
onic flavour. Compare A. D. G. on 


rationing (caudas sequemur hinc et inde, 
certantes utri priort margarina contingat, 
aut bellicosi quicquid est adhuc pants) with 
F. C. G. on the black-out (saccis arenae 
pondere turgidis quisque enigratas occuluit 
fores; per strata restinctis viator nocti- 
vagus titubat lucernis) : time stands still. 

Neither cocktails nor the proctorial 
bull-dogs (taurocanes) defeat Mr. Geary. 
He reflects Oxford domestic politics (an 
finis artis Finibus Artium minetur in- 
stans), or writes (when still in stat. pup.) 
a flippant Greek limerick on Mr. G. B. 
Grundy’s lecturing style, which will 
make many chuckle. He sends com- 
forting alcaics to a friend whose appen- 
dix vesecta has put him in a nursing- 
home. He pokes much fun at current 
Dictators (Godley is at an obvious dis- 
advantage here): we have Kraft durch 
Freude (te non Adolfi fulmina fervidi 
verbosa turbant, cum Duce qua regit Axem 
per Europae tumultus laetitia generans 
vigorem), the Italian goose-step (ansert- 
nis passibus ingredt), the Hammer and 
Sickle (comes Stalin agitat falcem mal- 
leumque). Barrage balloons provide a 
charming Greek couplet, and certain 
slogans sound much more persuasive in 
Latin than in English (in silentio salus, 
quisque paries praebet aures ; lingua pro- 
ditrix, tace). 

But the Dean of Corpus has his 
serious side. The book contains also a 
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number of elegant versions: Housman 
and Owen Seaman into Greek elegiacs ; 
a Russian folk-song in attractive glyco- 
nics, exactly the right metre; Mase- 
field’s Sea-Fever in alcaics (the last verse 
is particularly admirable). The Twa 
Corbies lose none of their gruesomeness 
in Theocritean dress, and Og in scazons 
is quite as nasty as Dryden himself 
makes him. All these versions show 
fine taste and sure scholarship ; there is 
no ‘fair-copyese’. 


Godley would surely have admired 
this book. And so will everyone who 
buys it, especially sons of the Pelican 
(including, let us hope, those delightful 
fosterlings the xooovdoxxAiéia). It is 
so good to be able for a moment to 
forget the war. 


Bella tua en belli curas bellaria tollunt : 
macte esto artopta, belle Decane, tuo! 


R. G. AUSTIN. 


University College, Cardiff. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


José C. PANDO: The Life and Times of Synesius of 
Cyrene as Revealed in His Works. Pp. xix +186. 
(Catholic University of America Patristic 
Studies. Vol. LXIII.) Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1940. 
Paper, $2. 

DEsPITE the title this book is not a biography of 

Synesius. Interesting questions such as the date 

of Synesius’ conversion to Christianity, and the 

extent to which he accepted its creed, are men- 
tioned but dismissed without discussion because 

‘there is no evidence’. Nor does the author deal 

with events of political history, such as the revolt 

of Gainas, for which there is material in Synesius. 

He has gone through Synesius’ works, except 

apparently the Hymns, in search of everything 

which bears on (1) economic and professional life 

(farming, trade, articles in daily use, etc.), (2) 

social and intellectual life (though there is no 

evaluation of Synesius’ literary or philosophic 
standing), (3) political life, and (4) religious life. 

The author is a competent student of history ; the 

matter of his book is reliable, but the style at best 

is as disconnected as a news-bulletin, and at worst 
degenerates into lists of, e.g. foodstuffs, Greek 
names of military officials, or appurtenances of 

Christian worship. The thoroughness of the work 

is somewhat overdone; one sees little use in 

cataloguing the more trivial obiter dicta of the 

Praise of Baldness, e.g. that the ancients were 

more clever than the moderns, a point which is 

classified under ‘intellectual life’. Thanks to a 

good subject-index the book may prove a useful 

aid to the memory of some future historian of the 

Late Empire; but the deliberate exclusion of any 

attempt at a synoptic view robs it of originality, 

and reduces it to an accumulation of unrelated 
facts, many of them trivial, which must have been 

a very dull and unprofitable exercise for a Ph.D. 

candidate. J. Tate. 


University of St. Andrews. 


Michel LEJEUNE: Observations sur la langue des 
actes d’affranchissement delphiques. Pp. 162. 
(Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris—XLVII.) Paris: Klinck- 
sieck, 1940. Paper, 80 francs. 

THE inscriptions, in number about a thousaad, 


which form the basis of this investigation cover 
the period 200 B.C.-A.D. 100, approximately ; their 
language is less stiffly conventionalized than that 
of contemporary public legal records; and the 
chronology of most of the series is adequately 
ascertained. Nevertheless, since a complete 
corpus of these materials is wanting, only tentative 
deductions are possible, and this book is published 
as nothing but an example of method. The author 
selects topics illustrated in constantly recurring 
formulae, e.g. the syntax of consecutive, condi- 
tional, and other clauses, and the forms péprupes | 
pdprupo, tot | of, imperatives in -dvTw | -dvrwv | 
-Twoav, optatives in -ovev | -ow | -ovcav, and datives 
such as évrors. Numerous tables display, by citing 
reference-numbers of inscriptions, the relative 
frequency of variants, being chronologically ar- 
ranged to show the history of the dialect. During 
this period Delphic was influenced by NW. Greek 
and the Attic-Ionic Kowy. Thus between 200 B.C. 
and 150 B.C. yzaprupot displaces paprupes, previously 
current in Delphic, and for a century pdprupo 
prevails; about 50 B.C. udprupes recurs and during 
the first century A.D. pdprupo: scarcely appears. 
The optative and the imperative forms mentioned 
have a similar history. But in some respects 
Delphic maintained its dialectal identity, as in the 
extension of the optative in conditional clauses, a 
development not known in NW. Greek and in 
marked contrast to the decay of the optative in 
the Kowy. The author realizes the caution required 
where dialectal evolution may be complicated or 
obscured by accident, personal preferences, or 
deliberate stylistic variation. Nevertheless, be- 
sides his method and useful hints for further 
investigation, he is able to contribute some 
valuable information on the history of the dialect. 
P. B. R. ForBEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 


R. C. TREVELYAN: Translations from Horace, 
Juvenal, and Montaigne. With two Imaginary 
Conversations. Pp. viii+185. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1940. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

MR. TREVELYAN hastranslated Horace’s Epistles 
together with four of his Satires (1. vi. ix, I. iii, vi) 
and the third Satire of Juvenal. He has used 
blank verse ‘because its rhythmical flexibility 
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allows of a closer translation than is possible in 
any other metre’, and has taken full licence to 
displace stresses and resolve feet. The result is 
a faithful, straightforward, and fastidious version, 
inclined to take Horace too much at his word 
about being pedestrian. But, closeness apart, 
does it convey the ¢fect of the original? Choice 
of metre was all-important. Blank verse, like 
hexameters, can be colloquial and rhetorical by 
turns, but it lacks the tautness which allows the 
hexameter to be epigrammatic. Where Horace 
repit per humum, if he insurgit aliquando, Mr. 
Trevelyan’s verse can follow him: it is the snap 
and bite that one misses; thus for 


mediocribus esse poetis 
non homines, non di, non concessere columnae 


we are given 
but for poets 
To be mediocre, is what neither men 
Nor gods nor booksellers have ever allowed. 


The epigrammatic quality is so common and vital 
in Horace, still more in Juvenal, that rhymed 
couplets would seem a happier metre to choose— 
enjambé for the rambling passages, dropping into 
Popian for the epigrams: 


rem facias, rem, 
si possis, recte, si non, quocumque modo rem: 


which represents this better, Mr. Trevelyan’s 


Make money 
Money by fair means if you can, if not, 
Money by any and every means. 


or Pope’s, 


Get wealth and place, if possible with grace, 
If not, by any means, get wealth and place? 


For some pieces Mr. Trevelyan uses a fourteen- 
syllable blank verse, which enables the memorable 
one-line sententiae to be reproduced in one line 
each, 

To the next course, translations of Montaigne’s 
essays ‘Of Repentance’ (iii. 2) and ‘Of Three 
Kinds of Intercourse’ (iii. 3), Mr. Trevelyan’s 
plain style is excellently suited. 

Finally, we are given two imaginary conversa- 
tions, one between Horace and Tibullus, the other 
between Horace and Maecenas. Both are grave 
and wistful in tone and concerned chiefly with 
poetry, vehicles rather for the author’s thoughts 
than for characterization. 


L. P. WILKINSON. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


Thomas A. KELty: Sancti Ambrosii Liber de 
consolatione Valentiniani. A Text witha Transla- 
tion, Introduction and Commentary. (Catholic 
University of America Patristic Studies, Vol. 
LVIII.) Pp. xxi+324. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1940. 
Paper.: $2. 

THE text offered by Mr. Kelly is founded on the 

study of photostatic copies of five manuscripts 

and is, I think, an improvement on that of the 

Benedictines and Migne. The commentary is 

helpful and the translation (except in a very few 

passages) adequate. It is strange, however, to 

find on p. 36 a Benedictine reading from section 23 

quoted and translated in support of a certain 

statement when later in the text we are given a 

different reading and a different translation with- 

out any explanation in the commentary. 

The weak part of the book is the linguistic 
introduction. Here we find some particularly 
strange assertions. It is implied on p. 53 that 
gratus with the dative of persons is not normal 
classical usage: on p. 76 that after Sallust festinare 
ad occurs only in Livy and later: on p. 97 that 
abundare was transitive in Classical Latin. Be- 
cause no similar example is quoted by Leumann- 
Hofmann there is apparently (p. 72) something 
remarkable in quis tam dominus servi quam ille 
sui corporis fuit? Hofmann’s discussion of usages 
like postridie eius diet has been totally misunder- 
stood, and applied to phrases like vitae istius 
cursum and hoc spatio temporis (p. 50) which are 
perfectly normal Latin. On p. 83 nthil de aliqua 
mei virtute polliceor is quoted as an example of 
de instead of partitive genitive: strangely enough 
the translation elsewhere is correct (‘I make no 
promise about’). For peccatorum quae fuerit 
paenitenti confessus affectu (10) we again have a 
correct translation : but on p. 56 the author quotes 
the passage (omitting, however, paenitenti) and 
says that affectu is a ‘clear-cut’ example of un- 
modified ablative of manner without cum: then 
on p. 66 he calls paenitenti the dative of a participle 
used substantively. 

After this we are not unprepared for some 
curious scansions in the section devoted to clausu- 
lae. On p. 137 salutem ereptam putabant is said 
to show a Choriamb Dichoree ending (with hiatus) ; 
on p. 141 tussit interfici is an example of Spondee 
Cretic; on p. 142 discernebat affectus is said to end 
in a Double Spondee. It would be interesting to 
know how these and similar matters escaped the 
eyes of the censors and critics who supervised and 
examined this dissertation for an important degree. 

J. W. Pirie. 

University of Glasgow. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


HERMATHENA, 
LVI: NOVEMBER 1940. 


W. A. Goligher, Index to the Speeches of Isaeus, 
Part VI, @dvaros to xaréyw. W. Beare, The Secret 
of Terence, argues that the word contaminare 


never denoted any specific literary process such as 
interweaving ; its only meaning in Latin is ‘stain’, 
‘spoil’. The charge against Terence was not that 
he had combined several Greek plays but that he 
had spoiled them. Accused of ‘spoiling his ori- 
ginals’, Terence minimizes his own alterations and 
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cites the examples of earlier writers. W. B. Stan- 
ford, Ghosts and Apparitions in Homer, Aeschylus 
and Shakespeare, deals with the ghostly appearance 
of Patroclus to Achilles, ‘a dignified martial ghost 
like Hamlet’s father’; points out the relation of 
the Cassandra scene in the Agamemnon to the 
vision of Theoclymenus in the Odyssey—‘clair- 
voyance has never been more effectively used in 
literature’. Necromancy is illustrated by Od. xi, 
Aeschylus’ Persians, and Shakespeare’s 2 Henry v1, 
1, 4. ‘In one case Shakespeare goes strangely 
near a striking innovation by Aeschylus. Just 
as the third play in the Oresteia is dominated by 
the Furies, so the Weird Sisters (i.e. the Fates) 
incite Macbeth to crime and bring him to his doom.’ 
F. R. M. Hitchcock, Philo and the Pastorals: H 
was led to examine the language of these epistles 
by the study of Harrison’s Problem of the Pastoral 
Epistles (Oxford, 1921), in which their date is 
fixed c. A.D. 110; the conclusion reached is that 
considerations of language and style show that 
‘both the Paulines and the Pastorals are directly 
connected with the writings of Philo, and we may 
therefore assume them to be at least indirectly 
connected with one another’, E. A. Thompson 
contributes seventeen notes on Thucydides. I. 
G. S. Baker on Philippians, ii. 12 argues that the 
words pera ddfov xai tpduov are to be connected 
with xafws mdvrore imnxovcate, not with tiv 
éavTav owrnpiav Karepyaleabe, as by all the transla- 
tors from Jerome to Moffatt. He compares 2 Cor. 
vii. 15, and Eph. vi. 5, where the phrase is used 
in connexion with obedience. It does not occur 
elsewhere in the N.T. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, 
XXV. 4: OCTOBER 1940. 


C. G. Starr, The Ancient Warship: examines the 
ancient evidence and modern views; concludes 
that in the trireme the oars were in groups of 
three, the thalamite sitting at the outside, the 
zygite a little aft of him and above him, the 
thranite a little aft of and above the zygite. J. E. A. 
Crake, The Annales of the Pontifex Maximus: the 
ann. were a diary kept by the p.m. on tablets in 
the regia from 400 B.C.; additions were made later 
to cover the early period. This record was pub- 
lished in the time of Scaevola ; there is no evidence 
for an earlier redaction. G. W. Elderkin, Aphro- 
dite and Athena in the ‘Lysistrata’, examines refer- 
ences and allusions. C. B. Thompson, Erasmus’ 
Translation of Lucian’s ‘Longaevi’, discusses, and 
reprints from a Bodleian copy, the translation of 
L. made and claimed by E, and published by 
Amoenus in his Lucubratiunculae (1513/14). E. S. 
McCartney cites modern instances of superstitions 
about interfering with nature by engineering 
works, etc. V. Johnson, Ninnius, Vinius, and 
Onysius, in Hor. Ep. 1. 13. 2, for Vinni proposes 
hinne and wastes two pages on speculations based 
on this flagrantly unmetrical conjecture. F. Solm- 
sen draws attention to two very small fragments 
of Cicero De Re Publica in Aug. De Civ. Dei, 
19. 20, 21. G. B. Hussey on Plato Crat. 398 c-e 
retains yeyévacw é€paobévres and takes it to mean 
‘have fallen in love’. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


LXX: 1939. 


History: L. Casson, Wine Measures and Prices 
in Byzantine Egypt (pp. 1-16). New evidence from 
a papyrus in New York. W. G. Fletcher, The 
Pontic Cities of Pompey the Great (pp. 17-29). 
Their origin was due to administrative and financial 
purposes, and not to a desire to spread Greco- 
Roman culture; they were by nature ‘non- 
urban’. R. M. Geer, Notes on the Land Law of 
Tiberius Gracchus (pp. 30-6). On (a) the date of 
the law, (b) the agitation against it in 129 B.C. 
T. B. Jones, The Classics in Colonial Hispanic 
America (pp. 37-45). Classics played an important 
part in the formation of Spanish colonial culture. 
H. J. Leon, Morituri te Salutamus (pp. 46-50). 
This salute was used only on one specific occasion 
by condemned prisoners acting as naumachiarit; 
there is no evidence whatever for its use by 
gladiators. A. P. McKinlay, The ‘indulgent’ 
Dionysius (pp. 51-61). The elder D. was no 
drinker; Aristotle, Probl. xxviii. 1. 949a refers to 
the younger D. D. M. Robinson, Addenda to 
T.A.P.A. LXIX, 43-76 (Inscriptions from Mace- 
donia) (pp. 62-3). E. M. Sanford, The Career of 
Aulus Gabinius (pp. 64-92). A defence of G. 
against Cicero’s invectives. F. M. Wood, The 
Tradition of Flamininus’ ‘Selfish Ambition’ in 
Polybius and Later Historians (pp. 93-103). This 
slander, started by Polybius, is belied by the 
evidence. 

Literature: W. Allen, The Theme of the Suitors 
in the Odyssey (pp. 104-24). Homer so transforms 
folk-tales that the suitors become tragic heroes of 
the Aristotelian type. T. S. Duncan, The Memoirs 
of Ion of Chios (pp. 125-38). A description of the 
fragments. G. F. Else, Aristotle and Satyr-Play I 
(pp. 139-57). Discusses Poet. 4. 14494, 14-24, pro- 
posing to bracket tpeis S¢—dzeceuvivOn. L. A. 
Post, The Moral Pattern in Homer (pp. 158-90). 
On theinfluence of moral considerations on Homer’s 
treatment of characters and incidents. W. and M. 
Wallace, Meleager and the ‘Soros’ (pp. 191-202). 
On Anth. Pal. v. 134-215; the heading a&nAov 
means that M. did not know to which of the three 
authors of the ‘Soros’ a poem belonged. C. B. 
Welles, Fragments of Herodotus and Appian from 
Dura (pp. 203-12). Identification of fragments 
published in Report VI, pl. Xxxvi, 2. E. A. Hahn, 
Epodes 5, 17, Carmina 1. 16 and 17 (pp. 213-30). 
Speculations on Horace, Canidia, Tyndaris. J. N. 
Hough, Link-Monologues and Plautine Chronology 
(pp. 231-41). All types (here classified) become 
more numerous in the later plays. J. W. Spaeth, 
Martial and the Pasquinade (pp. 242-55). The 
parentage of Renaissance Latin epigrams. E. G. 
O’Neill, The Importance of Final Syllables in Greek 
Verse (pp. 256-94). Elaborate statistics with in- 
ferences. E. H. Sturtevant, Horace, Carm. 3. 30, 
10-14 and the Sapphic Stanza (pp. 295-302). Horace 
is boasting that he shifted the ictus of the verse 
to harmonize with Latin word-accentuation. 

Palaeography: L. K. Born, Quotations and Cita- 
tions in the Accentarium of John of Garland 
(pp. 303-17). John’s quotations from Classical 
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writers agree with the manuscript tradition as 
known to-day. L. W. Jones, ‘Pin Pricks’ at the 
Morgan Library (pp. 318-26). The positions of 
pricks made to facilitate ruling afford useful 
criteria for dating and placing manuscripts. 
E. K. Rand, Prickings in a Manuscript of Orléans 
(pp. 327-41). More explicit treatment of a similar 
subject. J. C. Rolfe, Some Notes on Ammianus 
Marecellinus (pp. 342-51). The Loeb translator 
explains his emendations. E. T. Silk, Notes on 
Two Neglected Manuscripts of Boethius’ Consolatio 
Philosophiae (pp. 352-6). 

Philology: J. L. Heller, Festus on Nenia (pp. 
357-67). Nenia never meant ‘mince-meat’ in 
living speech. 

Philosophy: P. Friedlander, The Epicurean 
Theology in Lucretius’ First Prooemium (i. 44-9) 
(pp. 368-79). New considerations in defence of the 
authenticity of this passage. C. Murley, Lucretius 
and the History of Satire (pp. 380-95). The common 
themes of satire are to be found in L., who elevated 
the tone of this genre by influencing Horace. 
O. E. Nybakken, Humanitas Romana (pp. 396- 
413). On human nature as understood by the 
Scipionic circle and Cicero. N. W. DeWitt, 
Epicurus, Tlepit Pavracias (pp. 414-27). On the 


meaning of ¢avracrixy émBody (a distinct ‘view’, 
reduced to scale). 

Religion: G. Downey, The Olympic Games of 
Antioch in the Fourth Century A.D. (pp. 428-38). 
Relevant material in Libanius is examined. J. E. 
Fontenrose, Apollo and Sol in the Latin Poets of 
the First. Century B.C. (pp. 439-55). There is a 
clear distinction between Apollo and the sun-god. 
A. S. Hoey, Official Policy towards Oriental Cults 
in the Roman Army (pp. 456-81). Save for that of 
Sol Invictus these cults, though officially encour- 
aged, were excluded from the army’s official 
religion. L. B. Lawler, The Dance of the Owl and 
its Significance in the History of Greek Religion and 
the Drama (pp. 482-502). The mimetic owl-dance 
influenced the satyr-play. F. A. Sullivan, Romans 
and Non-Romans in the Latin Metrical Epitaphs 
(pp. 503-14). The names on the epitaphs reveal 
a racial and religious mixture not to be labelled 
‘Roman’ without reservations. 

Topography: D. M. Robathan, A Reconsidera- 
tion of Roman Topography in the Historia Augusta 
(pp. 515-34). The topography in the H.A. is found 
to be surprisingly accurate. 

Christianity: J. C. Plumpe, Ecclesia Mater 
(pp. 535-55). On the early use of this title, parti- 
cularly in Tertullian and Cyprian. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Sirs, 

May I be allowed to comment on one minor 
point in Dr. Pickard-Cambridge’s admirable re- 
view of the Loeb Nonnos (C.R. liv, p. 188)? My 
remark about Aion (vol. i, p. xix) is not a slip, but 
a piece of clumsy expression. I meant to convey 
that Nonnos’ Aion was derived from that parti- 
cular personification which is of late origin and 
had some rather curious religious and philosophic 
developments. Certainly there were also earlier 


personifications, not confined, as I think, to 
Herakleitos. 

On the same page a misplaced s has converted 
‘turn nativity-casters’ into ‘turns nativity-caster’, 
in defiance of grammar; and on p. 514 of the same 
volume a note of mine is left destitute of meaning 
by having been somehow appended to the wrong 
book. It was meant to refer to xiii, 186 and so 
should be on p. 442. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 
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